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^ DELHI 

^ CHAFFER L 

"j TJ(£ SITE OF DELHI 

Compared with many othtr historic cities, Uelhi U 
not of great atitiqiiitj-. The Greek McgasUienes, wlio 
I rtus BeJeucfits Klcalor's anibassadur at the Court of 
E ChaodR-gupta at the end of the fotnth dentaiy B,C., 
and the Chinese pUgrim of the seventh century- A.d! 
do not mcatjon the name, It ts hdd by some that the 
oldest DcUii is not older thna 300 Aji., and possibly 
not older than the end of the tenth century' of this era. 
^rhape the earlier city ceased to exLit and, after an 
interval, n new one aprajig up on or near it* site, Ptr- 
haps there was no eorliot dty. The oldieat remains of 
importance {with one notable ejcceptioo] date from the 
end of the twelfth century. The interest of Delhi is 
D'H its great age. It is rather that the place was Jong 
Jfi seal ol a great mpinc, and that on this particular 
site ft succession of ciEes or dtadids arose, whose build' 
<ngs or ruins con&titutB a unique record of the history 
- >f upper India and whose orcluiccturc manifests by 
''^leatjy tnarked, surensaive stages the development of a 
/viynobk phase of the Saracenic art. 

Tradition has placed Delhi on the site ol Indraptasb- 
tha. the city sung of in the Mithabh^nta a* founded by 
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DELIII _ 

the Pandavas ; and the name is preserved in Indrepat^— 
the struDghDld nf Hmnaytm and Sher Shah, ntherwisc 
called the Piirana Qila fold fort). If this Is trut^ no 
trace of that epic settlement remains,* Delfii first 
became iinportajit m the de^T^nth ecfitnryafia city of 
the Pajputs^ cDTitt-mporary with the PlantagEnets in 
England and the Hobenstaufens in the Holy iCotnan 
Empire, 

The qnestian natnrally. arises why dty after dty was ji 
built on this pardoilar site nnrl why^ in a coontiy where | 
capriciaiis itioparcbs thought little of traiislening thdr , 
place of residence* at short mten'als to long distances^ v 
the capital of India, with the ejic^tion of certain 
periods, remained rooled to this particuiar plaim To 
the east flows the Jumna: to the west is the Ridge—the 
last expiring eflort of the AraViilli range in its push 
northwards. The phuo forms a triangle, its apex to 
the eorth^ where the Kidge meets the ri\'er at Wazirti* 
bad, gradually wideining tilt wc come to OM Delhi, situ¬ 
ated on the western end of a low lateral spur : diis spur i 

nms in a broken Line lowanls the rivifr and include s on 1 

the way the focky plntloim of Tnghlnqabad, A theory ' 
advanced is that the river formed the atiraction i and 
ibLs theory is supjjorted by the fact that in earlier timo^ 
the river or some of its branches undoubtedly flowed 
[nrther to the west f h^in now, that it gradtiaHy reccdicd 
eastwards and that the successioD of dries foUowed this 


^irr^r, Vlucb mftj UAtfij 
Ipd ID u caHj u tkft faimb (MPtuij jLD.+B. hjuv thiit IJ}Q 
U oJ *utBc uatlqultjT, 
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change But the proWem still remauis why the "eat 
of empire ,hauld have hogged dUs particular reach 
The ^ea of the cnnuocrdul advantage of a riparku site 
^ to maintain jn view of the fact that any 

^vantageoos. The Ixoc cause is more probably to (« 
iuimd m Consrderations of defence^ODsidurations of 
l^^importauceii, "a tin,, y,,* 

wanronness, and crotHiines and dethronements." 
e gt on the one side’-msignifiamt as i t would tic in 
. cono,r>. 0, hUls. but imjKinont as the northern ap« 
f broken country impinging upon the great riverine 

SXc '-tT ^^-nvenirnt 

or for warders of the marches who had to guard the 
ftitur^y defenceless gap from Delhi northwaribTo the 
^^ya. Oii^ the city became established here, the 
tradition and the name fonnud further strong induce- 
ments for retaining the imperial headquarters on tM. 
ate It js easy to concdve that die same superstitious 
belief came to centre in tfm loality as that which dung 
td later days round the hiU-fortrcss of .^gnrh and 
that the rnfer who hdd not Ddhi was deemed t^x^cise 
no^cme sway over the hrt«d plains of Hindustan.*' 
c mvasions of India have gencraJly been from the 
ot^rd^t , down the Kabul rivyr ygUey the 

«.«r tCueTJd bilh i in it. ji„. 

iht nnrtliEfn iNirt tt-pw d' ^ '"iih't. thci*. 
fiiu^lb •in: ftihS^ “ ^ Centtml ladu, 
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|KiM. Thtr HimaUya and the iTLniintEiin&^ that 
sttctdi soath^iards through Afghantatan and Baluch-v 
istan are to-day naturally regarded as her border and her 
defence. Bnt in days when slrmtegJc railways and 
artillery were non-exiitent this was not the case. The 
defence line was formed by the great rivers of the Pim- 
jab and the Indian desert; and the iKSundary gf India 
was less distinctly marked thnn now. SonaetiEiiiCs the 
rulers of Imha indnded Afghanistan also in their t®* 
pire; sotrictitnes the forces of outside pres^nre pushed 
back her border to the Sutlej or even further eastwrord^^ 
InaiiyB. C. Alexander tk^ Grvat found the Punjab 
rivtrs no ijiauimoiintable bEurierp His thrust toi^’ards-^ 
the Gung^^tic plain failtrd by reason of cHmatic cansiKp | 
the dhis^tisfuErtian ol his troops and uprisings of tribes 
in his rear. After Alcacandcr's death* Seleucus ^^cator 
mad^^ an attempt to neco^’er the Itidiim conquests^ but 
tt'as defeated by Chandragttpta. But after the death 
ol Asoka, Chandraguptn's grandson, the great Maiiry'an 
dynasty weakened. GrjECO-Baetrinn Idags in^'aded 
India, pierdng even aa fur as Ondh. The Bactriaii 
kingdom u^s in turn o^'trwheltned by new nomad 
hordes. The Farthtans annexed TaxUa- Then, during 
the first and second €entiirif?s*«LD., the Kushans fxtend- 
cd their empiro as far east as Benares^ This i?3n- 
que^t Was of a. more pcrmcuient natoin than were 
the invasiQiis of the GretiliS or the Bactrians. An 
eloquent tcstipioiiy to the fact thul north-western 
India bolongrd during those timE5 to a dn'le of 
sation diderenl leom that of the Hindns and di^w its 
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Jnspin^tioii frcnn Greece sinil tbn near east h fonnd 


the antiquities taf tJie Notih-West Frontii r ami the 
Punjab—the beantifnl Gandlinran KolptuRs of tlic 
PpshawiLr an d Lahore Museums, the seruins 


I of Tnxifa anil the mirtum of eastern and treptifn 
f inJlLienees at Mytcm and evinj iurLficr tihddd. It 
W'as as though Europe had stretched an arm 
ihmijgl] the gap fonnijti by those lands which 
cnitlled ancient if^mplreei and early seats of ctiltuxe, 
between the Atabiau deserts to the south anil the 


notnacbpcopled sleppes to the north, and bad seL*c^ 
hut htfiiUy and indirectly^ iJiis nortli'Wfiateni pocket 
of tndlup TTie infiLionce was seimetimes esterdsed 
tlirongh alien pcoplisi and, as If cxtimded, it soon 
os'erpowered by Indian art and thought. 

Tile Scythinn and tlie sub^qnent in^-asions were 
part of the gnrat world movernenl from the steppe?! 
and forests of central Asm and oorthem Europe^ Ifie 
same mm-tmiont ivhicli brou^t the Frank, the Hun 
and the G-otb to the shoress of the Meoitermneoi] and 
destmyttl Uic Eumtui Eiuptre. 

Just at the time when this movement, though not 
codLii, sefLfued to have lost Its greatest force, much of 
Europe and Asia was plung^ tato a new ftorifis ol 
changes. The Prophet Btidiamnmil {57 cM3j 2 A-D*), 
preac^hed areiiginoof conquest. The arrases pf Islam« 
starting from Arabia, rapidly swept through W'<^tem 
Asia to the Hindu KusJi aiui the Oxiw and through 
norihedm .Africa and the Mtfditenaneaii coasts to Spain 
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and ewn into FrajjK. Bnt India was for tlic preMjt 
The Arab descents upon the shores of Bombay 
and Kasim "$ invaaion of Sindh by the Meknm coast 
irt tlie sei'enth and eighth centuries had no abiding eEect, 
WTicn trouble came, it was not from the birth-place of 
Isltmi bnt from the Tinranian tribes oI central and 
northern Asia. In fnetp the Muhaminadan ini^asioa of 
India represented less a rehgious wur than a coeithtUr 
ance of the great national movenicntg which iiad pre¬ 
viously brought upon her the Aryans, the Scythians 
and the \Vlute Hims, The invaders m^ly came 
from the wilds of ccnttal Asia. The earliest were 
Turks and Afghans—^Sahuktagin in the tenth century 
A.D. and Mahmud of Gbaani in the cle%'enth^ who mude 
incu^ions, butt save in the Punjab* without lusting 
effect ; Shahah-ud-din ( kncrvim as Muhammad of Ghor}* 
who conquered Ilelhi at the end of the twelfth rentnry 
and who vrm STicceeded by the Turkish and Patha4 
d^masties, Slavr, Kldljip Toghlaq, Sayy id and Lixii 
But, though withtn a few yciirs of the capture of Delhi 
the Mnliaminachms had extended their conquosti 
through northern India into Bengal, and though a ceri^ 
tur>- later they were raiding far Into southern India, 
tht^' found themselves as early as the Utt^-r half of the 
thirtecDih CEmtniy^ face^to face with a new horde o! 
invaders, the dreaded Mongols or Mughajs, who proved 
a constant gource of trouble m the si^ctillcd Pathan 
dynasties and w^hose outrages culminated ki the mas¬ 
sacre perpetrated by Timur jTameriflnv) in 135^* The 
empire of the Khiljts and the Tughlaqs fell to picc^^ 
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and when the Babor tnv'adcd India in 153^ be 

It^tind her a cornpamtiveJy easy prey. 

During these centmics. DelliJ, set between the Eidge 
and the mer, like a last bastion pushed northward 
irom the barrier of sand and uiountain on the west and 
south, guarded the narrovr' gap which led between this 
feist spur and tlu^ Hunnla^fTm foot-hills into the wide 
plains beyond. Alexander did dnt reach it; but one 
can we 3 J imagine that the warriors gathered along the 
low* wall-like range in expectation of hts advance. It k 
likely that it stood as a bulwarkp though an ineffectual 
liijlivark, against subsequent Invadc-rs. It is certain 
that it so stood when Prhhvt Eaja opposed the 
an-comlng hosts of Stiahab-od-din, and agmn 
W'hen the Turkish conquerors themselves had to pu: 
iorth theLr full strength against the following swanns 
qf J'lfongols. TbefiMforward the tradition and con¬ 
secration of the place maintained it* thoogh not con- 
tinuousiy, as the seat of empire. In early British tira» 
it found itself again a frontier town against the manial 
races of the Punjah, as the walls still testify, restored 
by BKtish oigineerB after its capture by General Lake 
in iBoj, The shadow of empire drew the mntineers to 
it in jSj 7 * and the matfitenauce of the prestige of the 
GoYemment demanded its speedy reduettoU. Ttulay 
tlie glamour of its name has again attracted the para.- 
mount power to btijjd on that historic site what pro- 
mkes to rank amaug the most magaiheent of the capital 
dties of the world. But it is the rocks of the battle 
stricken Ridge and the stem n^alls of successive 
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fortress^ that give to the place its compelling chRTBC- 
terifitic and serve only to set ofi the more strikiiigly the 
ebam of sumptuoiia pakce, mosque and garden^ with 
which the MughaJ knew m ciiiiiiiiigly to adoin the 
wilderness and the deflate places 






Tuglllfiq.llliiLfiJ, 
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the seves cmts 

Thu plitiD whose positioD has been describc'ct in the 
hist cliapier hns. proi'iiled the site for sevan dtie*. 
each of which has Bpmn^ ap on a diffcrcflt portion cf 
the area^thonfjli their limit& have aometitnes overlapped. 
The number has sn^eated a fancifiil analogy to the 
Seven hills of fiome. The analogy between the two 
cities in othtir ia Jtajr troii] iEuicifuJ—the long tale 
of empire and of tragedy, the massh^ ruins, the toml>- 
lined roads and the epitome in architMture of the 
history of past djTiasties. 

The site forms a trianglo of appmximalely seventy 
square mUss, 'The two aides, west and cast* are the 
14 idgo and the Jmniui. The base is a. line of low hrokep 
bills* jntting from ibe Ridge eastwards almost to the 
river, The apex is marked by the foarteenth century 
buildings of Wap-iraLiad. The present dty of Sbahja- 
haanbad (with the modem riviJ station) spans the tri¬ 
angle from side to dde. On the western end of the 
base stands Old Didhi* About half-way on the basM' 
^twards 15 rughlaqahad. Between these points aro 
the sites of the other dties^ 

These cities belong to the Altihammadan period of 
Indian histor^r. pnor to the end ol the twelfth century 
A.l>. the Hindus nde^l in Delhi, and the Turkish kiiigs 
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built tbdr fir^ on the site of a Rajput 

city. Before the middle of the ei^tcentb Qsmtmy 
the power of the Mughal empire had passed a’rtny; 
but its kings, though tlvcy no longer ruled, continued 
to reign. In 1803 the Britbah entered BeUn and re¬ 
mained tin? guardians of these titular monardu till 
the depration of the last of them as the result of the 
mutiny of 1857. Thus the Multamniadau period Iks 
between a Hindu and a British period. But U is v^ith 
the Muhanunadan dynasties that we are here mainly 
eonccnujfi* since the buildings for which Delhi is 
novTned Were cnostruoted during their dme. 

Thk perind at its greatest length Lasted far66*[ yean- 
But, for over a htmdred years helore its conclusion, the 
Mughal ^pire had cca^Ei^d to exist either as an adminis^ 
trative power or as tho prtiduccF of grt-at monnmLUtS:. 
The period falls Into two clearly dehned halves of practi¬ 
cally equal length. Tim first lasted from rtqj to 1526 
A,D* Dnring that time five different dynasties ruled 
in Delhi, five of the seven dties were built and thetr 
architectiire displays several dearly devdoping styles* 
{The dynasties and the architecture are often d^ig- 
nated Pa than,* since the originai conqueror^ Muhammad 
of Ghor, came hofn Afghanistan. The term Ttirkkn 
or Turanian would be more comset. Out oL the first 
forty recorded sultans up to Humaynn,*® rcstora-tioii 
probably only nme were Afghans.) The second nomin¬ 
ally lasted from 1526 to 1S57, but the empire mpidiy 
weakened after the death of Aunmgzcb in 1707. 


* maiuii an Aighaa ealOiHl in India* 
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ihLs thf niling family (with an intemil of 

fifhw y«ii= duxirig wtiich tlw tlirone was held by the 
Afghoji house ofSnr) was ihiy xMiigiial hatasu directly 
descended from Tiaiur the Tartar. The period has left 
ns a m^gnificEfiit heritage of bnildings ; hut nearly all 
of these date from the hist 150 yr-ais, during which thijre 
was a rapid arUstic developmentp faUlng soon after, 
like the empire itself* into decadence. 

It would be easy to argue Hmt the cities of Delhi were 
in reality less or more than seven. The htst, second and 
fDurth cities mentioned t^ebw really fotin saccessive 
gnowtluv in tlic development of a single centre of pppuJa- 
titni. On the other hand, it may he urged that the 
eEirhcr Hindu city should not be omit led as a [separate 
entity and that certaiEt minor cities (of w^hicii the traces 
have dlsappcaTcd )p such as that at Kiloklirl^ should 
figure in the list, But the accepted number seven ■ 
and these are the cities whofj? rt-mains are esttinl and 
with w^hich wc are here maJitly concerned. Their names 
and dates are os foUows:— 

(i) Old Delhi, hmlt by the Slave dynasty and l^^gun 
abont the close cl the twelfth ccalttry on the site of the 
older Hindu capital. This h repreenied to-day maiiUy 
by the Kuib Minar and the ^awwai-uldslftni Mcjsque. 

(ii) Siri, built by Ala-ud-dln of the Khilji dynasty 
about the year 1303, some three miles to the north¬ 
east of Old Delhi, in order to provide for the growing 
population* Its sole interest consists In the remain^ 
of portions of Its wali^, constructetl as a prrDtectian 
against Mongol raids. 
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(iU) Tu^lUBqabiidk biiilt by the first emperDr nf ihe 
Tughlftq hnu in 1321* some four milw to thf ea&t of 
Old Delhi. Thjri is iti inipresfiive niitip with its grrat 
walls, miissive, Lliotigh sadly fallen, its rminafits of ihe 
palace within and the perfect tomb of its tounder^ Ghiyas- 
ud-ditip without. 

(tv) Jahaiiphaimah^ built by the nej^t Tnghiaq sovlt- 
eigHp. Muhammad Shah, in 1527. with a ^iew to joining 
up Old Delhi and Siri with walls and tljiis safeguardlr^ 
tho iiihabitcd quarters wJiidi had nnlnrally grown up 
between ( hence its name. *' Protection or " Asylinn 
of the World ). It cenutns variims inannments—the 
Bijay MnndaJ and the Begumpnr Mosque, and 
includes within its circuit the groups of buildings 
at Ko^Jian Cbiragih Delhi and Khirki, 

(v) Piro^abad (sarnetinics called Fltoz Shah's KotUaJ, 
buDi abont 1354 by yet anotluT of th^ Tughlaq liaCi 
about eight miles north of Old Ihilhi and just uutsdde 
the south-castcjTi comer of the wall of the present flty- 
It is remarkable for the high pLitfurm on which ah 
A& okn pilliir is planted nnd the giound-plan of a fine 
mosque. But the buildings of this long nugn are scat¬ 
tered far and wide. XhE Kalan Miisjid* (great mosque), 
just inside the present city walls, was no doubt iudtided 
witliin Firoz Shah^s dtyp and signs of the handiwnrk of 
tills era c^end from VVarirabad on the tinrth to Bcgnm- 
pur and Khlrki on the south. 

* 8(jcoi?tlitiei siidini Kmh Mujjbl j nioj^iwa h 

Qtifjo biHiiii*# [^wei3c4 W m it hms beca 

Hanci^ lUlopIciL In Eurap^yui pArloDiM. 
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(d) The Fiimna alticm’Lse known as Indrapatp 
apparently Liugim by thu Mughal emperor HumaynD^ 
cofnplet«l the so-callod usurpt^r Sher Shah {i54E>- 
1545) and again inhabitEd by Humayuji oo hk r^toiu- 
tiofb It!5 splendid walls cnntaiii Slier Shah*^ Moa|Ue 
and the Slier Mandal; and just to the south are 
llutnayun's tamfo and othur buildings. 

(vh) Shahjahanabad, built by the Muf^hal emperor 
Sbahjalian, betwwn 1638 and iti5S, The Fort nr Red 
Palace and the Jama ^lasjid arc its principal katuics; 
and ils walk, restored by tile tiritLsh, are in good preser- 
v^don. 

To the north of Shahjahanabad bes the mchlem 
civil sUlicnp mainly situated between the northern 
wall aiid that portian of the Ridge whkli formed 
thi* line whence the attacks were launched against 
the mutine^ in 1^57, Tbrte niiini from the south- 
wer^tem curve of the walls tlie new capital Is raing 
at Raklna. 

Such are the sevnn dties* Thu first five f 50 far as 
they remain } w^ere built in the styles of ardutecture 
developed during the Turkish and Pa than d^mostics 
w 3 jo constructed them^ The Furana Qila and adjoin¬ 
ing baildings shenv mixed duamctcrtsticB of the Patban 
and Mughal art—naturally, since Sher Stmh w’as an 
Afghan and Hnnfmytan a MnghaL The principal bubd- 
iug'^ of Shahjahanabad (Eiave for pre-existing stnicturcs 
included within its cLtcnitJ exhibit thii Mughal style at 
its .lenith. It ivkJl be obstned that the hvo i:^rliust dtieii 
WL^re built by the first three dynasties, the Sb’Ves, the 
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KMjis and ihe Tughla^js. reiuainijig two dyiiM- 

tiea ol the Sayyids and the Lodis consiTUCted no ^^epanite j 
dxi^. But they evolved a distincitive 5ityle of architec- ] 
tare and have left some striking monaments. Ttiis 
point hr mentiaacd here only because it is necessary to 
bear in mind that no description of Dcllii would be 
complete w-hicli restricted it^ to the seven recogma^ 
dries. The country is strewn with groups of bmldings 
which are not enclosed within the walls of nJiy ot tbosa 
fortr^ towns. Sultan Ghari (west of Old Delhi) was 
conitructed diimig the Slave dynasty. The Tughlflk| ; 
yie riod h?ft many isolated raotiurueuts—Adibbadn ihe ‘ 
out-lying fort to the south of Tughlaqabad ; the dargah’* J 
and bridge at \\'imrataari ; the Chnuburji Mansoiemn 
and other buildings along the Ridge I and Haul Khas^t ^ 
which, though excavated by AJa-ud-dLn Khiiii^ was.^ 
restored imd surTuimded with its prf^t buildings by 
Firoi Shah Tughlaq. The monuments of the Sayyids 
and thu Lodis are mainly found at Khairpur {about 
midway between Old Delhi and Shahjabaiiabad)^ but 
alFo scattiwl to the south of that place. IsoUted 1 
buildings of the Mughal period arc the tombs of Huma- j 
yuD and Safdar Jang. SomeriineSp too, buildings of a J 
later period have sprung up witbiu the wails of a mure ^ 

andoit city. Thus^ mosques of the tone of l-iroE Shah; 
- — ■ -- 

* mtiAHM Kti OQiiiJLiiiiiii^ thm ttiinb of a 

fflibdAn ftaiDl^ VEOsrmkid a HJmnp ind fitweriiJW 
in ifc« obicloiutT- By rei*an al itii thj^ i^pot * < 

fftTfttTTit* iHvyiag'pfm far fStinc gewirrstinii*. C haptrt XTV J j ^ 

t JJ'4ii± iMMiu * t’c^tirulr: Khai dukIu pri-ii'flO’i a* hi j 
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a« found in Jahnnpannah, wbidi includes also IicKh[iii 
ChirAgh Delhi— tI place which has ceceived additions any 
time frnni 1356 to 1739. The endostirc of Nixam-tid- 
din's dargah is another spot with a long history. It 
was comineneed ia the reign of Aitt-ud-din Khilji; hut if 
contains tombs of the Mughal times. In or near Old 
Delhi arc to be found the tanh and riargnb of a saint, 
Klnvaja Kutb-U4i"din Bakhtii'ur Kalfi, who came to 
Delhi with the first ctwitiuerDis. which is thus of very 
early origin, though it coiitaina a graveyard where fie 
the fast Mughal tiuperors; 3 fine mosque of the lime 
of Babar and Hofflayuii and the tomb of Ailham Khan 
(Akbar's foster brother). 

The fact that the stwaPe-d Pathan period produced 
no less than five dtles might appear to be evidence, if 
such evidence were needed, of the unsettled state of the 
country and the constant necessity of finding new defen¬ 
sive positions fiat any such tbeoty must be c3UJttou.sly 
received. These five dties were all founded during the 
first 160 years of the Pa than period r two of them were 
no more than extensions of the original settlentcnt; 
tom 1354 to 1536 (a period no Jess disTUibed) wc hear 
of no new dty; and, though the Sfughal period can show 
Only the two cities of Hutnajnn and Shahjnhao, the 
emperofs did not always live at Dfihi. but occuidonally 
made Agra, I'alehpur Sikri or Lahore their capitals, 
while Anrangzcb spent the latter wars ol his life por- 
peltially fighting in the Deccan, with heailqturters at 
Buihanpur and Aurangabad. The position of Old DcDii 
was clearly chosen on military consideradona. Sir! and 
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Jihanpannuh wen2 its natural extensiods Into thi.^ plaiiL. 
TugtiLac|abad was no doobt partially plaiin['ci with % 
to providing a k^a tiUloiirabti? fortt^EA against tht 
Moagqis, Th& dty of Firox Shah ejsfhibit^ no s^^cial 
defensive qualities ; I'iiox Sliiih was a great tmilder and 
pnsbahly fniidded this city as an DUlJci for liis pTOpt'd- 
5itii ^5 in this dmsition. Indeed^ the origidal site nerrr 
Ceased, at kabt nnlil Mughal to he a large centre 

of popuIatiQQ^ The city sadted by Titoiir in 139^ was 
that comprised within the walk oi Old DdM and its 
extensions. Jahanpannah contakis btiiliitdgs of the 
tune of Flrox Shall and even Later: Old T>elhi contains 
Ihr Janiali Mosque (late Afghan) and the tomb of Adham 
Ivtkon (early Mngbnl)^ Many apparent difhcitltics con¬ 
nected with this seat of empire are solved when it is 
realised that tho sbt: citira south of Stmhjahonabad were 
not separate cities in the proper sen^ of the tenr, hut 
tJifll Tttghlaqabadi FLroxa.L>nd and even prolsably the 
Pnrana Qila were rather new palaces which git-w up in 
thf.-: ttcighbourhood of the otigiiml Eeltleniellt and its 
Suburbs, Siri and Jahanpannah. The pressure of over¬ 
population in a great centre, whose tvaUs awarded protec- 
tion to relogees from the Mongols and its court an 
attmetioo to the adventurous, the mere loro of building 
and sometimf:^ the need for a stronger dtadel* urged 
the emperors to seek spok where ihtiir palaces could be 
tncpuTidcil and strengthened in comparative quiet and 
security, Firaxabad has been lihensd to the Windsor 
of Old Delhi. Xo single one of these so-called citiE^ 
could have held the whole population. They fotined 
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the oJldal quarters oi the luctual city* who5« mo^es^ 
tanks^ garderi-hoqs€s and suburbs spn^cl cjvcj much 
uf the plain. The centie was changi-d^ but the popa- 
letion cjnly slowly gias-ttated towards It from the old 
circnmference. The saioe pnocesa is belug enact ed now* 
The new capital at Raisina will be to Shahjahanabad 
as were Tughiaqabad and Fhosuibad to Old 

A^'ith the ftccessidii of Akbor^ Delhi suffered tempor¬ 
ary eclipse. When Shahjalmn built the Eed Palace, 
the centre dI population changed, llic old sites became 
deserted and Shahjahanabad has Tefnainnd the real 
dty of Delhi from Lhe middle of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury till tCKlny. 

Sbnbjahnnabad folma a complete city* its restored 
walls generally in good condidon, its great nici^ne 
perfect a 45 when it was budt and the fort* tliough shorn 
of much of sis glory, still well jircsiTved. The oldi r 
cities have decayed through war+ neglect nnd the dcprii> 
dations ui sLabseqUi''nt biliEdem. HidT Ihnlts are often 
a matter of conjecture. The western rampart of Old 
Delhi still remains ; so also, thongb in sad min* Lhe 
walls ol Tughlaqabad. These were less iinbln to demoli- 
tJod by forces of traturc or of man tbroiigh the i^iuts 
that they largely face the sides of scarps and thek sites 
wera Less accessibk for the transport of stones to new 
buildings. Save for some portions of the wall of Sin, 
the circtiita of the other dtics prior lo the f’urana 
Qila are marked only by mounds. Tht'tr wadis w^'fc 
unsupported by hill-sides and, situated iu the plain, 
fomn^l 3 tempting quarry. Veneratlon has sparird 
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qTi« and tombs from actruil spoliation and som^tinMgj 
has tended tiiem with care. Bnt the palaces and 
other secular binMings have disappeared i of the Lat 
Kot* of Old Delhi and the ball of a thonsaod pidaii in 
Jahanpannah probably no tra^'c remaias^ aod hut httfc^ 
is left of the palaces of Ghij^&^ndMjin Tughlaq and 
Firox Shah- Much masonry was removed by Firos 
Shah and Sher Shah ; and Sher Shah's fort (thePursns 
Qila). though its magmheent walls have been spared, is^ 
save for the mosque and the Shcr Mandal, a mere 
shell tenanted till lately by a squalid hamlet. 




* Tbfl Rfcd pDTt Bed Iimi heem l^TjselT uwd (md if 

DOW V*lng oj^) £t] the c^matroftloa cif tlie VulD'tM Drlliia, UifiU^ 
It !■ not KD judJetnoiu pndnot add hM la bc^ c&riVt'VCd EfDD tw 
uilgKbottrbbitd of Bharmlput^iilwat liO mflfti. Tie peUee 
BbiU^iilupa it iJia ulled Um Bed Fort ar 
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AJftCiittKcnJSE OF DELin 

iHt styles of anrhitectnre used by the MobainmaiiaBS 
at Delhi form a dbtmctivc group among the ttiany 
SoiacEiiic Styles developed in India. Controversy has 
arisen round the qnestion to ^hat extent this genus 
of art owes its mspiration to Indian or to outside sources. 
Let us at once give l>oih sources their due and dose the 
cantroversy by naming the genus Indo-Saracenic. It 
h not a thoroughly satisfactory uamep any more than 
Pathan is a suitalje dsiguation lor the earlier dynas- 
ties* Indeed it is Sarutcnicoidy in the sense that: it i& 
Muhaminadun ; find anything less akin to what the 
mind ordinaril)^ assodates with the word Saracenic 
could hardly be imagined than tlie solids heavy struc¬ 
tures of some of these Delhi styles. But the name ta 
commanly accepted p conveys a fairly well unduFStood 
tdea^ and gives Uidr due to two opposing elements. 
The canons of archit^ture are dctemiined by vanuus 
influences—the foitstructivo fnatErhij^ clbnatep domes¬ 
tic requirements* religion* the teachings of nattiic 
and the desire to baimonisc with the fimroimding 
tamkeape. But mrtp though at times and in places it 
oystallkea into distinctive styles and becmnes pHinned 
in water-tight compartments^ is a wcirld-wide heritage* 
whose tieiisdres are capable of exchange and its tenden- 
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cies susceptible of Ldt^niiitiorL The time wIled tlie 
Muhanimndfliis conquered tndbi was one of fusioo and 
tlie moiirement of mtion&; it was aJso one of creadve 
genius in Ibe fidd of axdiitiscture. In Europe tb«! 
invading barliaiums imd the Muskm conqufists had’ 
infused the traditions of Helknisin with new inlueuc^ 
^'hik Helleutsrn again had left its mark upon the art of 
Asia. The Abbasid Caliphate had focussed the arts 
of the middle east, the return-tide of the Crusades, 
was bringlug Etnnope into contact with sciences which 
it had lost. Already noble e3caiiTples of devdopmeat 
had arisen, mingling the characteristics of the ebssk,^ 
the Lomt^rd and the Saracenic schools—Santa Sophkt; 

anti St. Markus. The late N rman style Ui Eiigland 
|\ad just produced Liiicoin Cathedral and was rnergia^ 
into pointed English. The characteristics of SaraceniCj 
art had bnpressed theinsdves on tlu- classical traditionsj 
of Europe. Now they were carried into the plains aJ, 
India and there encountered a style cqimlly distinctive 


and nmrvL'llously elaboratiHl. 

The style which thu Muhammadans developed k 
India has to be rogartled in two aspects—in its relation 
to the other Islanik styles prevalent in the near 
middle east and in its relation to the indigenous ai^ 
which the invudHs found bi india+ 

The Suramtiic style which came into India and 
merged into the Indo-Saraocnic was distiflrrivdjr 
Islamic. But it was not hamfssed to the unidds which 
characicfise Arabian architecture. It has bEen said 
of Arabian architfciuie that '' one cannot help feidip| 
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that styl^ to give entire anstbetic s^itisiactioiip 
Want of syimtletTy of plan, poverty of ardctilationp 
insufficitney of plastic decoration, and an Lneongmous 
mingling of ^ood and stone iire the imprrftction^ 
which strike most northern ciiticE. The lucbitects, 
in lactp bestowed the whole of theXr nitcniion on the 
decoration of snrfacos ; mid down lo the present day 
the Arabian arthits hiive always displayed Jar greater 
ability in designing the most contplic£iti]<! ornamenis 
and geometricaJ figures than in the freattnent and pro¬ 
portion ol masses,*'* If we judge from their earliest 
efforts, the Turks were by nature great builders, 
emkiwud with large archJtectoulc ideas* To quote a 
memorabb passage of Fcigussoo^ Notliing cciuid 
be more brilhant, and at the same time more charac- 
ieristkp than the commenccineflt of the aidiitetrtujaJ 
career ol these Pathans in India, So soon as they 
felt themselves at all sure of tlidr conquest, they 
set to work to erect two great mosques in thdr two 
principal capttEils of Ajmer and D^llii, ol such magni- 
ficence as should redound to the glory of their religicin 
and mark tlteir tiiuinph over the idolattifi. A nation 
□f soltlicTa equipped for conquest and that only, they 
af couTSCr brought with them neither artists nor archi¬ 
tects, hut, like all natious of Turanian origin, they had 
strong architectural inslinctip itiiil, having a fityk ol 
their own, they coidil hardly go wcong in any ardulcc- 
turat project they might attempt. At the time, 

* Frmaii pMh*. Arrhi^t to tbt tIaTfinitwal. qmim 

m JmJuji n rdlii!Lflcf by E, B. Murrif, IB’iaj, Itt. 
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they iouod among thetr new siib|ect£ an infinite numte« 
of artists quite caj^ble of carrying out any design that 
mjght be propounded to them,'”* The Tunmian cen- 
qiierors were possessed of instind: rathtir liian I 
traming. Mimy of them had seen the glone#^ 
of Gtmzm and they set the Hindus to vi'ork <in 
the models they cotild remember. But details on their J 
early monuments suggest tbnt there was sotnn Enter-^n 
change ol Ideas or of grti&ceis between the Muhamniaiw j 
powers ; and, tbntigh the Turks made use ol indigenoas,: 
resources, the mainspring of their designs was 
ally Islamic. There was next evolved a series of st^te, j 
w-hich, amcing tht‘ many rndoSaiacenic schook develop-^ 
ed in India, belong pectiliarly to Delhi. The e^tahlM* 
mecit of the Mughal power in the sisteeudi DEtilinv 
introduced a strong PuraiEm inhoence ; and for the uiA; 
time the term Saracenic [with its associations of dreata* r 
ing domes and airy gracefulness) becomes applicahle to ] 
the buildings of the Mtiliaittmadan power in India. 

The strong antithesis between Saracenic and Hinda . 
architecture is obviorcs. Tlie moaotbdstic puritanic 3 
of Islam deUgfated in the sunpHdty mf the unbiokei 
dome, the plain symboHsm of the pDinted arch and thfr.i 
slendtmiess of the mirmret. Kot only religicm^ but the ♦ 
dtt&erts of .Arabia and the wastes of (^tol j\sia dict&trf 
the single, outstanding feature, whose isolated effect ; 
was often heightened by the very insignificance of the | 
remainder of the building. Congregational WLirnhlp t 

* iffi'4Ei#f'|? IndiitH flmrf Eai^trm Ardkiittilmf by Jfliin€a Ff-tiTW’ I 
•oa, F.TCS, (Jcfbft Mi»TT»y, KWll, pn^fc- 4 & 9 t i 
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demaiidcd large open spaces. The scsmdty^ol rdaterioJ 
other than brick Indicated the radiating arch. Broad 
surlaces were leXt unadorned or covered wiih shallaw 
giomctric or lettered pattens. Hindu pi^lythd^ on 
the DihflT hand incited to variety and complexity oi 
form and the decoration of every part mth deep baj- 
rciief and the human form. Where each part was ttiUS 
important, arrangemont, mossing and proportion bra me 
essentiaL Individual ritual suggested the narxjw 
shrine and nutnntenesa of workmanship^ x4inple mate.^ sal 
□f stone and wood made tipnrassary any form of key¬ 
stone corkstmction ; the ptUar and the ardiitravt- wh re 
deemed more aoitiible thnn the nidi which never + 
sleeps*" The diversified featorcs of plain and vaheyp 
rich with crops and timber, demanded in the w^orks of 
mw an equal richness of det^1, light and shade: and 
thtmisclves pro^irkd an abtindance of models m U^alage, 
doweiSj fftijt and anJinal-nie. The conqurrofs could 
not fail to be inflnenced by the arts which had flourished 
around tlicm. Hindu omament began to invade the 
rim pic lorm^* llie architrave appeared below 

Ehe arch and was foUowed by the btneket and other fea- 
t UR5S, The wall was broken with the dripstone^ and the 
balcony". The plain sA'trily of the dome ^hnhtted to the 
imposition of the h&lash&, or ornate lotiis^restiiig, and its 
fui^laj hulaJ gave place to an tliibqrate carving in stone. 
Moreover (thnngh this hi£laenc« » Ics^ \isil>k at DvM 
than elsewhere in India]^ the ^Inhanunadans learned 

* A ilEFpm^ exwt Eit ilcop^i cLilJinl Lba dtaSfA 
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from the Hindus lessons in the pmportianate masEiBg 
of buildtiiigs and dispedtiem of thtir patte, ^ 

The extent to whkli the. MuhamniadaiLs at Delhi 
depended on their own nesouttes or utilised Hindd ' 
ideas, as well as the genctal characteristics of their , 
□iDmuneiits, were dictated by the events of tiiEtoiya 
The period h diwded into two cydeSj each ot conquest, 
empire and decay* Each begins andutcctujally with a 
tj^pe of stnicturcr indicative ol the isolatetl pride of =l 
rictaTious nice, usLngiiie arts of the subject inliabitants? 
only in a subsidiary manner, but eventuallj\ though^ 
alter vailing xidssitudts, adaptiug them more fredjr 
to the fonns of their own dvilisation and faith, || 

The monninents of Delhi fal] nuigbly into four '| 

generally correspondiug conveniently with dynasties, 
subdivided tn some cases into minor spedes. For 
want of better terms, the first three may b€ calk'd tile 
Pa than styles, and the fourth the Mu^^hal style* 
fi¥^ Paihtitf Style . — ^Uben the Turks first settled in 
India, they had great ideas, but few models and i® 
artLficers. They let theii Imagination run rial and ; 
they utilised Hindu workmoii for tlic realisation of 
tbeii splendid, though iinconventionalp dreams. Build* 
ing in baste, they began by adapting ihc materials nl 
Hindu templL'^. They impiessed Hindu masons ta 
erect thtir arches and permitted them to employ their 
own ronkStnictional methtids. They also invoked their 
superior skill lor the adomtnent of flat surfaces with 
Tughra diaractefs and scroll-work. In this fashion Eh« 
buildings at Old Delhi were produced and to this they 
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nwt thdr bir^opgriKnis aspecL Not mcnJy da the high 
Muliaiiimaclan nrehes contract vritb the low, ricbly 
carvL-d Hindp colonnades^ hut the workmansliip of those 
ari±ca themstih'es ami o£ th^s f;re^t minar show unmls- 
takeabk Hindu characLeristits applied to Muhanunadau 
design. Tliese muriyments ar^ the Expression ol a 
victoriouSi im aginative and seint-barbark: race tsuried 
out by the quiet, painstaking experience ol ttiElr more 
dvilised subjects. But the Sluhammadans settled 
down to a morn cait fuUy composed plan of designing, 
3S jUnstrat^ in tbe, Jamant Khana Mosque at 
NixaJrt-nd-din'S daigoh and the Ahii DarwaJtah# 
It was replete mth potentialities of development or 
decay* 

Scctifni Patimn The Tughlaq pcriml, under 

stress of political and religious uLftnences, maiiifestcd 
a revulsion against the paagnilicence of outhne and the 
Hindu workmanship adopted by the Slaves and the 
Kbiljis. The Tughlaqs were the puritans among archi¬ 
tects at Delhi. They constructed with the tniE sxch 
and oiltivated a severe simplicity* The style falls 
into two sub-classes. 

The earlkr Tuglilaqs, while a^ccting a sternness of 
outlmc, did not eschew colour irifocts and marble orna¬ 
mentation* Among the characteristics ot this style 
are the marked batter of the walls and the masaveness 
and clean-cut purity o1 the design* 

In the days of Firox Shall, the great Tnghlaq buUder, 
the style takes on an air oi studied gloom—blank, elop¬ 
ing wallSi roughnes ol construction, squat domea and 
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surfaces of aitifidally blactcned piaster. Only on tie ' 
intmor do we find the drfpglone. Otherwise ontaniab^ 
tatioD is none or ledueed to a tnininium, * 

Thiri Potkan Siyfo.— The architecture of the 
and the Taxiia iis of a more humanised tj'pe. The aa- 
autunce of conquest and superiority had passed away, 
Hindu forms and adomments came to be fietly used. 
The pointed arch toot on new forms of ontline. The 
pillar, the external dripslooe, the architmw. 
bracket and the kiosk were brought into rcquisltioit 
Stone, marble and encaustic tiles were worked into 
coJoor-efiects. The domes were broken with iTcstlog 
and topped with heavy flnJaJa, But simple se^-Erily | 
of ontiinc confined tliat which it adopted to the place ^ 
of subsiduuy fcatuTts. TTiis style lasted on into the j 
eatii' Mughal times, which were interrupted by the 
reign of Sher Shah the .4fgbam 

Mughal S/y/f.^Thc second cycle begins with the J 
victories of Akbar—^the prweding twenty-nine veaiit ' 
from Babar s insmsiait to the second battle of Panipah < 
belong amhitcctanOJy to the Pathan period. The ; 
atjde falls into two suJwdasaes. features common to 
both being the manitsstation of Persian infitiaiEa; 
and the great scale on which buildings ven 
pt^nned. I 

In tiio tiniE of Akbar thc?tie wns first a retuni to 
the simpler IsJamic forms, oombiaed with a free use ' 
of colours, whether in stone or in cncnusUc tfles. The i 
emperor’a toleration of other arehitectnml styles is f 
displa>'ed io the original produettons at Fatchpim Sikii 
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and Sikandra. At Delhi the typo retiiaiiiHi conven- 
tjonaliscd—Sf^usne wlid stmettucs^ Ihc taps adorned 
witJi cupolaji and a high dome; the only tnfractipii of 
the canons being ih^ grotEsque height to which the 
dome-dnim yw sometimes raised. 

For some eighty yeani after the begimibg of 
Akbar's reign the enipcrar*s court was held ai Agra, 
Lahan^ and other placesv Uttle of building was done 
nt Ddbl: and when Shalrjalmn constmeted his new' 
city at Delhi* the styk had nndergoiie material 
altta’atian. It was freer* mom ioridp aiming at grace 
of outline and delicacy of omaineotatioTU Th& 
period during whleh it Nourished was brief: but 
dtuing that period some wonderfnl creations 
produced. 

Such were the fcmr^stylea—^perhaps more jiTi?perfy six. 
The latest of the MughaJ buildings exhibit initial symp- 
toms of decadence. But the disorders of the eighteenth 
centuiy' and the decliirc of the imperial pow-er checked 
building on any large scale. The lamentable demise 
of Indo-Sameenic arrhitectnre is to be witnessed not 
at DeUU but at Luck^QW^ 

Tli»: mottve and the main schemes of the monumenta 
iKiIonging to these styles remain tljranghout distinct 
and characteristic, WTOUght on the lajge and sLuipIc 
scale demanded by Islamic idenls. Whatever of 
Incidental feaiui^ or even of form was contributed by 
the indigenous art of the connti^-4 yet the Indi> 
Saracenic building retains its unity of p^wpnse Jind 
display's as its main cooiponents the nuhating Bjrh, the 
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dome aocl the ptindentjve.* Bui Lbe visitot is ai fijit I 
puzzled and amiLzed by an apparent iricJingtully of 
st^’lcs, wfuch esthtbit at one tifne a careless mai'nifi^deiict 
of design ciimbincd iviih the most delicate workfnajt 
ship ; at another a rough-hewn virility, devoid of 
and dependent for its effect on naas^ve pmportiaiis aad 
studied severity: again, this same severity fsslidi- 
tmdy yielding to the richer cndlgenous forms by wbirh 
the aJien rulers found themseh^es smTOimded; and 
finally the apleodotirs of the scat of a vast and settW 
empire espre^-d in a ddicatc dream cif marhlc haHt 
and domes and pinnacles, llie reasons for these alier- 
nattoEs were political and Rjtigions, The monummly 
that remain form ctii epitome of the dty^s story. The 
size and magnificence of the Mughal hnildings tend fo 
dmeentrate attention upon them. ^ But^ says Fergusson, 
it is perhaps true to assert that the btiildiiigs of oUicr 
dynasties, commeiicing with the mosques at the Kiitb 
and at Ajmcr^ and contbuing till the last Dcccan 
dynasty tvas dtrsticiytid by Aiirangzeb, make np ti wtiofc 
ai extensive and mare interesting^ in a historical pointy 
of view, than even ail that was done by the Mughals, 


Tlrt p^iJtradT# li K dpvi^ fnf o^rlBting di« £liffi<!tilty fll umiMm 
* 1 on A iirj_MAFn and for miniBiiiiiiia tire flirt 

^ nift of (bg ddDiei, In i ^ limplEir f*jn 3 i it consiiii' of r flanOfl 
nn inflle. onp mbov^ tho vthrr, ihc 

QMt «(tbe wun, wa iw 
«M. I« itiiDott 

w>ll I ■nchas ttrolcluDs tom oae ifltmiwa 

*«li Uh Miuthirr Uiil orti^ ^ 


■t ArtkiUclmn, hr Jmwt 

“» (John Unrrij, 1^911^ ji«{(Qijits. ^ 










CHAPTER IV* 


TEE COK^UEST 

T(fK view lias olivady been put foru'^rtl that the 
prrsiiatcnce of Delhi as a coitni •al pdpnbtmn and^ tor 
?ix iind-a-lialf centuiice (t^ith certain Lntervals}t as 
the Seal af empire was due to its defensible position 
guarding tlic 50uibem end of the gap which leads. 
withoLit great ph^^caJ obstacles, into HiniluslacL 
This view may seGUi tu be disixmnted hy the fact that^ 
when the Muhammiidarks at Inst seiit^usly menaced her, 
India was anyUung hat ocic tmdi vdded kingdom. It may 
appear that tlic jujvTreign of Delld liad liltEe uitcrest 
in the rich plains to the i:ast and Uieij inhabilints. 
But he had to gnaid his tmn porlkm oi those plains; 
there was ttie sense of a commoti danger * he could oot 
ahord to be out-flanked; imd. even if some of the 
kingdoms which Isis resistance might defend were 
hostile to him, it w^ai better to preseni^e them for pri^'^tc 
pliinder than to see them stripped by i. forcigti foe. 

Tlic defenders of India at the time of the Muham¬ 
mad an invMions were the I^jputs^ the warrior class, 
who did not ihcii, as now, dwell in the deserts of wliat 
has since become known m RajputMia, but in the 
plains of the Jumna and 'the Ganges. Mahmud of 
Ghazni had pierced to the Ganges and into KanauJ ^ 
but his quasi-permanent conquests were limited tu 
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Siudki. Multan anti the Punjab, in the middle of the' 
deventh centray Delhi becomes known aa the ^trqng- 
hokl of Animg Pal, of the Tamara dan — ihe monaitli’ 
whose njame is associated with the Iron PMlar and wbai' 
probably set it m its present positiam Then, in the^ 
tw^dltb centor^^, Delhi and Ajmer came into the po4-i 
session of the Chnohait Rajputs I and the ronLanli&j 
Prith^i Raja fothcrwtsc called Rai Pithora) ruled tjear j 
the reputed site of Xndrapmshthn over the surroimit | 
ing plains, already edebrattd as contaming the m^thi$| 
battlefield of Kunikshetra. where the Kauravas aadi 
the Pandavas waged cohtbitLoiis canhict for eighteen^ 
days and nights. To the east of him rtiltd Jaidiand* | 
chief of the Kabtor Rnjpnt r|itn and king of Konan^Tt 
writh his capital at Benares. In Bengal there was tJie j 
Sen dynasty: there were ather langdoms oil 

minor note. 

The story of Prith\i Raja's quarrel with Raja 
chand is vrcU-known. When the king of Kanauj decided ; 
that his daughter should make choice (st'iivtfMiitrfl] ^ : 
a husband and switntoned the other ktupof northern ; 
India to do him homage, Prithvi Raja in his pride 
ref used to come. Theicupan Raja JaJdiand set tip 
in mockei^^ at the hall-dDor an clay caricature ol ' 
the recaldtranl sovereign of DelhL But the maideit 
w^ho already in love with Prithvi Raja^ scorntil 
the brilliant kings gathered in tlie hall and threw the ' 
garland of her choice over the imoge^ Needles to say, - 
Prithvi Raja^ who was equally in love with her and in ' 
hiding dose by* dashed out at this momcat, placed her ■ 
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on his saddlebow and rode ofi. Tradition saj-s that 
tbe Kahtor king in revenge urged the Alghans to attack 
Delhi, The story is wunb mention as UJustrating the 
glamour of romance ihnt grew about ftithvj Raja, 
But it is improbable; for the danger that threatened 
founil the kings of upper India united^ to meet at 
least its firat 

This onset came from Afghanistan, Where the obscim 
house of Ghor had attacked the successor of hloltmud 
and bamed the stately building of Ghaani. Twenty- 
eve years later Shahab-utl-din {Muhammad of Ghor) 
descended into India, occupied Multan and Sindh, was 
disastrously repulsed from Gujiirat by a Hindu army 
and deposed the last Ghawiawd in the Punjab. Mia 
mixed host of Turks, Afghans and Persians then ad- 
vanced upon the plains of 

But the Chauhan king, who liad been iratdiing the 
Punjab {held since the time of Mahmud under 
Muhammadan sway), was quick to see the danger. 
The other Hindtt chiefs rallied to him. He swooped 
down from his coign of vantage amoiig the battlements 
on the low ridge and met the invader in the fateful gap 
between Delhi and the Himalaya, At Tarain, near to 
Thaneswor, in the ttdghbauihotxl of the Jegendoiy 
field of Kutuksbvtfa and tlie historic site of the three 
battles of Panipat, he met and crushed the invader, 
Muhammad of Ghor, stung by this defeat, returned 
the next year (ii^) a larger army. Fijthvi Raja 
met him again on tJie same field, was defeated, cap¬ 
tured and slain. Raja Jaichand quiddy met a iJmilnr 
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fate, Tbf? Rajput riststEuic^ ancc broken down suidl 
the gap opened ^ the afTiiit*s o! Islam j>oured lotn the ! 
plains beyondj Ovcr-ran Kanauf, Bihar and BeTiigd> 
and In the space of eleven yestrs had subdued most of 
India north of the Vtiidhyas. 

Tlitis the coTH|aest of Hindustan^ so long cicftiireiii.- 
waE rapidly accomplished, though the invasbii ^ 
southern India was postponed for another centmyj ^ 
But the CDtiqu^t was ajccomplished^not by Mufianimiid* 
of Ghor himself^ bnt by Ms slaves, Kutb-nd'dio 
Aybek and Baklitiyar. The fanner accepted Ddhl in 
IT53 and bt*caine ViDeroy, i^lnhanittidd’s interest lay 
rather westwards, in Afghanistan, central A^a and 
tht; distnrbances then pre^-Tilent in PersLu He invaded I 
the Oitns coantry and suifered defeat. Rebchioiis- 
broke out in Afghanistau and India, But Kntb^ni^ | 
din reoiaiitEMf byaL M uhntRTn ad returoed to the Puni" ^ 
jab and subdued his foes, but was murdered in his tEot 
by Gakicare—a turbnkut tribe wliich hgures Imgt'ly in 
the liistory o^ those times, Kutb-ud-dki, aJiuidy 
designated Sultan of Delhi, became from that flate 
(caoh) the independent tuter of Indio* 

Tlius the first Fat ban dytiasty was founded. Mare 
properly these d^ynastlra might be called Turkish*, 
The fir^t was descuuded from tlie Turkish slave* , 
Muhrimmad ol Ghor. The Khiljis were pmbably ^ 
Tuildsb origin, though of Afghan up-bringuig, Thfl^ 
TughUq> were TurkislL Su probably were the 
yids. though they claimed descent from the family ^ 
the Fbuphet* The 1^13 wctu AfghaieL 1 
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It 1l(^ed he tkd CAVse fat snrprbe that La those days 
^vea were devatad to the highest posh ions in tlic 
State, The Seljaka^ who were at this time Imrassiog 
Pci^. imd the contemporary Maniluk kings of Egypt 
aflLjrd examples of the same tendency. The ttoie was 
one of graat confusiDn^ Ikmce and cmdty. Strong 
men were needed to help monarchs throngh the perils 
that beset them and to carry on the mJe. Sdection 
among staves bad a far wider range than among sons. 
The Turks, captured by the monarchs ol Ghaind and 
Ghor during their wars In central Asia, were pow^ul 
in mind and body and fornied trastworthy agents for 
cartydng out ambitious designs. 

The succeeding chapter will bridly narrate the 
story of the Phthori dynasties and describe the tuonn- 
ments oonneeted jvith thieir rule. It wKII be o:?nveTiiEOt 
to group the Slaves and the Kh-iljis together, both for 
other reasons and because thdr mcuiofy is Jinked with 
Old Delhi. Tlicn come the Tughlaqs with tlieir long 
Hat of buildings. Finally^ the comparatively insignj- 
hcant lines of the SayyMs and Lodis and the disbne- 
Gve airhitectural style of thtiir time will be briefly 
treated. A further group of chapters will deal with 
the Mughuls. 
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CtlAPTER V. 

TBE slave and mitJ-Jt tiVNASTIES 

KuT&m^-DiN liad for some tiinc bficn virtual mla 
□I Delhi. He did not long a^urvive hia recpgniticm as 
an independfint ^tan. The diil;culty just intrLtiimed 
of fp a i Titnln irtg regtilar in a. family wa? 

qtuckly proved on his death from a polo acodenl in 
LtuQ. His son showed hitoiself nnsoitable for tbc 
throne; and one of his slaves, Allamsh. succeeded 
after a year of disorder. Allaimli had to queD tm | 
rebellions Ijeutenaiits : and in bis reign there eam* 
menced that meoace wbicb was to thiDw its shadw j 
Over Indian history for the nest two centuries. Thr i 
Mongols, undE^r Chingiz Khan, the scotitge of God^! 
entered the Punjab. But this time the danger ™ i 
averted, the linvaders moving bach westwaidA,! 
Attamsh had to deal with rebellions In the Piuijiii 
and Bengal—tho^ attempts on the part of provtndal 
governors to set tip independetit kingdoms which ^ 
w marked a charactenstic of the whole Muluiinoiadia:. 
period. He succeeded in consolidating his empire 7 
and he lies buried in Old Delhi in one of the nohl^: 
of Muhannmulan tombs. 

The tronblei incidental to a family succession ance:[ 
niore arose:, Altantsh bad wished to leave the throot^jjj 
to his daughter Raziya. This appeared fen his nobfesF 

‘ 
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to be a prooMdiflg little sb&rt of scandalouf, aEid 
prpcZaimt!d a sra of Altamili instead. This wartbicss 
debauchee quickly fell a victim to rebelUon. was de- 
thiDned and diecL The late monarch's wishes wue 
now respected and Sultan Rfl2iya soon pnived that 
she po^&ei^ all Idngly qualities save sea. But the 
phenomenoii of a Mulianiinadrui State ruled by a woman 
was too much for the Turkish skves w^ho held the real 
power. Even marnage could not save her; and after 
three years she was slain, A second son and a grand- 
aou o£ Altamsh were placed successively on the throne 
but could not retain iL A third son, Naslr-ud-din, 
was tlien tried, and^ by dint of burying liimself m 
religion and leaving all avails tp his great minister 
and father-in-law, Balban, succeeded in retaining the 
throne till his death twenty years later, 

Balban, like Kutb-udndin and AlUmsh, the other 
two great mjer^ of this line, was a slave. Of noble 
birth in hLs native Turkestan^ he wus seized by niEUuu- 
dens and carried a prisoner into India. He was ill- 
favoured and of dwarfish body : and AiLamEh, while 
selecting slaves from among the captives, ignored litm. 
The froward Balhan cried ont npon the sultan and 
demanded for whom he hod bought the ^ves of his 
choice. For myself said Altamsh. ” Then buy 
me for the sake of God/' retorted Baiban. Hic sultan 
good-humouredly complied and soon found he had 
made a satUfactory bargain. Bulban rose to be one 
of the powerful slaves of the household. During the 
twenty-year reign of Nasir-ud-dln it was Balban who 
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naJ^jd the empire; andj whcD that monarch died^ Bal- 
ban natumlly occupied the throne and held it for ath 
other twenty-two year^. He took care to murder or tiH 
weaken his powerfuJ fellow-slaves. He suppressed 
lawlessness and rebdhan witli relentless cnicity. ^Mien 
bis slave To^hnl raised revolt in Bengal and defeated 
the sultan's armies^ Balbaiv though an old man, niiii- 
Self marched against him and visited him and hTF family 
with fearful punishment- At the cost of rivers of i 
blood and heaps of slain he brought peace attd order 
into his dominion. But an tuudety which haunted 
him to the end arose from the l^longols. With Wi 
w^eh-tmined army he kept constant watch from BriM | 
over the plain of the Funjab, where these burbariaojK I 
were now free to work their wih. Their depredationf ' 
had tlirown western and centml Asia into conlustoiL i 
It [s stated that fifteen kingi; and princes, refuges I 
from the Mongol hcFtror, flocked to Delhi, together wiih 
men of Icammg^ Finally, the sultanas favourite BOD wa$ I 
lolled in battle agaiciit the Mongols, and the man of irou ' 
died in nndcr the shock of sorrow. His grondsoo | 
Kmkohad was set up_ He ptnved a hopeless debauduier f 
So the nobtfia of thc: palace had bim murdEfred and,, in a | 
turmoil of blood and intrigue^ the Slave dynasty came ' 
to an end. Taking advantage of the confusion, the [ 
Turkish-Afghan faction of the Khiljis upset the older I 
clique of nobles and proclaimed ono of themselves, ^ 
Jafahcird-di]], who wm Adjnlant-Geneiul of the arniy. ^ 


The firs I stdtap of the Khiljt line was a kindly, simpks | 
old roiin. Nervous of cnleiiag Delhi, he built himself I 
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a p[ilace at KiiokhrL Sudi a kiiag was ill-fitted for 
ttiu&e hJiid time^. He tilled finlf irom tagcJ ta 
when Ilia nephew and sou-in-law, Aia-ud-din. after 
leading a suecessful expedition into the Deetan and 
amassing thereby sufficient wealth and power to ladli* 
tate rebellion^ treachcroii&ly murtlcred the sultan, who 
had gone to meet him in the Allahabad district. 

Ala-ad-din commenced his reign by slaying or hlind- 
ing nearly all the faithfid officers of his predecessor. 
He vigomnsly sappeessed s-arious rebellions, appro¬ 
priated aU land held in free right or as religious en- 
dpwmeDts, systEmatically set about impoverishing 
the Hindus (lest wealth ahoLild breed sedition) by 
taxing them to a hiili of the produce and by other means 
of oppression, established a sy'stem of espionage, fixed 
the price of food-stufis and olherw'ise conducted him- 
seU as a strongr cnpahle but cruel aiiii Umnnical 
ruler. He had constant trouble froiii tho Slongals^ 
He rcpulsei with difficultyp a great host at them 
under the walls of Ddhi Ln 1297. ^Maen a colony of 
Mottgols, who had L^mbraced Islfljn and been allows to 
settle at Delhi, fell under suspicion of conspiracy, be 
massacred some thirty thousand of the men and drove 
thif wcmieii and children destitute from the settlement, 
la 1303 the Mougob actually inv^^ted Delhi, at I hi' 
morneat practically undefended; bui fortunately they 
retired. A.fter this 4^pc* Ala-ud-djn gave greater 
attention to this doaget and repealedfy ovi-rcame ihc 
Sitrmgols with great slai^glitirr. He equally cruT- 
getic m his furcign poUej^ Re followed up his early 
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campaign by otbet iunirBions into the Deccan^ annexed 
(jujoiat^ attacked the Kajput^^ who had retired mta 
ihe immral ^stnesses of the Indian desert, and took 
and sacked their famous hill-fort of Chitor. But he is 
most famons for his invasions of soutbem Lndm, which* 
when the siiitau found himsdf hnsird ntarer home* 
were contbiued hy his fat'mnite eiinucfi^ >Ialik KaftiFp 
who plundeted wide areas and set up a governor as 
far south as Madura. AJs-ud-din also extended the 
Quwwat'iiJ-Islajn Mosque, commenced a megalomaniai: 
minar to out-matcti the Kutb, built the exquisite Alai 
Darwazah, excavated ttnuz Khas and cstablii^lied bis 
paJace in the new suburb of Sid, wbiub, after the iuvesr- 
meat 1303, he took care to protect with lofty walls, 
mii^glmg the luasoiiry with th^i blood and bones of 
captured Mougols. He lived to sec his wealth increas¬ 
ed, the borders of his empire widened and his don>inaonS‘ ^ 
secine from invasion or LnteraaJ trouble^ But in the 
end bis faUowers were dJifgtisted with his vices and 
cruelty, his connsellorri fell victims to the jcaloiisj' of 
bis favourite, has sons became debauchees and he libn- 
sdf died of a dropsy in 13x6, 

Malik Kafur followed the usual proceduaiz of dispos¬ 
ing of possible rivals to his power and set Ala-udHiiiii'‘s 
sbc-year-old son upon the throne. But within a few 
days he himself paid the penalty of his crimt^ at thii 
bands ol soldkTS of the guard. Two of the infam t 
king's elder brothers had already been blinded ^d so 
wen? Unfit for rule. A fourth survived, blinded hi^ 
uilant brother and assumed the thnone. The name of 
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this last sdott oi the KMljis was Kutb-ud-^in Mobarik* 
He was giwa up to ince and fell wholly under the 
iDflDence of a low-caste HindUp who had assumed the 
Moslem name of Khusru Khan. Abandoning even the 
outward fonm of religion and indtilging in shame¬ 
less hideccrtcieSi the monarch eommitted hideous 
crtidbos upon Iocs and relatiims alike and gave him^ 
self up to unbridled lust. After five years he was mur¬ 
dered in his palace by his favourite, who wns able Jor a 
few uionths to iudtdge in an orgy of lutitdcr and obscen¬ 
ity* Muharumadons and Hindus alike were scandal' 
Ised by his outrages. There was still a company of 
die old Turks, who could not lightly see the throne of 
Delhi thus defiled. They banded together under the 
leadership of TughJaq Ghuri Malik, who Lad led a 
strenuous life in dri\’ing back the Mongols and guard¬ 
ing the marches of the Punjab, He advnuced upon 
Dehu* routi?d the upstart mf>na4xh"s forces and slew 
Kbusru Khan. Then he caJJcjd for a. son of the bouse 
of Khil}!. AU were dead of blinded. By general 
anclaim he was himsell hailed emperor and assrutned the 
name of Ghiyas^ud-din. 



CHAPTER VL 


DEXjlST 

The seal ol this strange and tiBgic empirie was OM 
Delhi, built upon the site of the still older Kajput city 
of the Tomaras and the Chaiihaiis. It occupies brokeii, 
elevated ground jutting eastwards tfoin the Ridge, 
The dtadeh called Lai Kot, forms part of the westem 
front of the city's ctretuniefence and is fairly protected 
by tayinas. The westward-facing walls^ built on to a 
rocky scarp and probably incorporating the old Hiada 
defences, are in fair prtservatioii and give Ekn Idea, of 
the strength of the fortiheatiaos. Farts of the vrall af 
the dty can be traced in a long mound wbicb stretches 
soulh-westward tbrough the £^ds. 

The central building of thhi city is the Qitwwat-tiJ" 
Islam Mosque (Mosque of the Might of Tslam). Save 
lor the tomb of the son of Altam^h (which is callrf 
SulUn Ghati, or the Sultan of the Ca^^ bccausiF 
the tomb-chamber Is itmin ly undcrgrotind} three 
to the west, tile noble mosque in Nisam-ud-diti^* 
dargali and some remnants of the walls of Siri^ thin 
mosque, with its attached tombs and the Kutb MinaTi 
is thii sole morntment at Delhi of the Sbve and KhUil 
dynasties. The tomb of Balbon {to the south-east] fs 
in rains. The fouildliigs at Ala-ud^dm^s tank ( llatK 
Khas) belong to the r^iGratlon eJjectcd by Ulmt Shah 
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Tugblaq. The Bijay Miinda! maj? p<3^ibty be KMji^ 
bnt is more comoionly attribnuied to the Tughlaq cm. 
The original mosque was obviously, like the other 
great mosque oi the Slave stiltans at Ajmer, a hurried 
coustmctioil** It follows the plinth oI the guadrangiilar 
temcnog qI a pns-^sistEiit Briihmaiiieal or Jam temple, 
but is exteaded beyond thb ]ilinth at the eastern end. 
The pillaied colonnades oi that teiuple forin the court¬ 
yard of the mosqtie^ but with suich carvings as odfiiided 
Muhammadan taste anitilated or built Inwards and 
Lmhedded in the wallp and probably with some re- 
arrangemcat to suit the changed purpose. It is sur¬ 
prising how much rich carving, sometimes even bas- 
reliefs with human figures, was retained and leit expKised. 
But there was needed some feature, of specifically 
TaJamic character, to mark the direction of Mecca and 
to indicate the character of the buDding:. SOi on the 
western side^ Knth-ud-din built a great scfeen of orchis, 
rising at the liigbest to fiity-three feet. The trabeate 
stractuTE shows that Hindus were emplnyed in its erec¬ 
tion ; it was daubtlcss Hindus too who covered the 
surface with an cxquEsitE Lace-work of Tughra lettering 
and flowered patterns, The general edc^ Ls pcctiliar. 
The scieen js built in tlie position ordinarily occupied 
f by the front wall of the shallow building which often 
^ thmigh by no means necessarily) forms the western 

, *, ^ rAm diin Jjii J a 1 b mn 

DEILIe tati, txi-^ iwtw?' U tij4i bI DulJu, with Hiailci ■ rtjrinn■. niiNi j rih 
Qf an?hH. Thia iJ^fclnl^ Thi? Uut uf tb^t id) two 

Mil-dirajil;! EID 4ugbl th* *t>e«d tti 

lu DQiMtructioil, - , 
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side of a But the extreme western edge 

(here, also at Ajmer where one might have expected 
a wall eqiiaJ in height to the screen and hdpbg to 
cany a nairow (and possibly domed ) roof, is occupied 
by nothmg but thi^ continuatioEk of the low-roofed 
colonnade of Hindu pillars; and it is dear that no second 
storey was ever added which would partially filled 
up the spaces behind the arch-opeiiingi&. Unless there- 
iore we are to suppose that canopies were draped Irom 
the arches to the oolonnade (and there is no si^ of the 
fixtures necessary for this), tlie worshippen^ must 
looked through the arches, over the colonnade, to the 
open sky beyond—an ajTanganent hardly in accord 
with convention hot suffidently efiective in its simplicity. 

The mosque was subsequently enlarged by Altamsh 
and Ala-ud-din. The formar trebled the breadth irom 
side to side by adding new arches to -pithcr **nd of the 
original screen ajid (^eedng an outer colonciadei wkidi 
likewise slightly increased the depth and just included 
the Kutb Blbar. The second planned (but did net 
execute ] a new court to the north as large as that of 
/Utamsli, with a second great screen of arches; he also 
commenced deepening the whole by about 150 fret. It 
is interesting to see that the first builder selected the 
most oniate of the Hindn pillats—^urdess indeed tbe^ 
plainer ones in the court of ± 41 tainsh were only imitatioiis, j 

“In wfCQM, B- KUMiqtUf A Cvurtj'ikrtl^ ^iL b wVI ui t-htf 

w?*t, murltHS with the op difficlwn Mpmsi. Th* w^itrfn 

eorerod ennM, doiDw end minjuitili foit brrt not 

Un UirQ rjtncr huiiL, b tnuMiufe njny be cnlijfeiT ar miJnST WTBiwd in 
tbm bI KMib 
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as those utilistKl m the court ol Ala-tid-din dearly appear 
to be. Another notable feattire is the contrast be¬ 
tween tbe suilnce carving of ttip earliest loeen and that 
m the screen of Altaxiish. The former coDtains cnany 
liindii patterns; in the latter the patterns are purely 
SaraceDic^ the MuhainniadiLfis having in the meantime 
introduced these to the Hindu workmen. In the nor- 
them cpurt stands the basement □! the Alai Minar ; 
in the south wall of the southcni court Ala-ud-din 
constructed the Alai Dftrw^azah. The original mosque 
contains the Iron PiliaXj the first enlargement the Kutb 
Minar, and the second enlargejncnt the Alai Minar and 
the Alai l^arwaiah. Closely attached to the mosque 
arc the tombs of Aitamsh and Aia-ud'^lin. These nionu- 
men is ivid now be described in them aider. But, noble 
as some of these axe^ they are only features subsidiary 
to the mosque, which^ though overshadowed by the 
Kutb, still remains the centre of historic and arcliitcctnr- 
aJ interests The antiqiiity of the Iron Pillar, the jneon- 
gruity of colonnade and lofty screen, the arches them¬ 
selves^ Islamic in design but Hindu in stniEture, mark 
out this as one of those where the strands of time 
arc interwDVEn and whose moiiuments speak to us 
with diamatic significance. 

The Iron Pillar^ niHU the middle of the original court* 
is the most interesting relic in Delhi of pn^Muhaminadaii 
thnes, lis story is nhsoire. The traditioii is that it 
did not onginaljy stand in this place, but was wrt up 
here by a Icing ol the Tamara dyDa5ty< The kgetuis and 
rhymes which have gathered round it were collected by 
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General CunningbaiD*, The dttist of tlie sevia^ mscrip' i 
tidns upOQ it assigns its tnaking to a king called CLiandm^ i 
iaIio is conjectured to have lived in the f'lurtli : 
century A.D, ; it was made in. bonoyr of V'mhiitt 1 
and no doubt anpe carried on the top a figufe i 
of Garuda, the bird on which V^islmd rides; and the’ " 
occasion was the defeat of a race or a dynasty called 
the %^alliikas at the mouths oJ the Indus. Who 
these were is tmccrtaiii : but it is, say^ Fergn^on. 

a ctuious coinddencfi that eight centorics aftorwaidi 
EUeti from that same Bactrian country should have j 
erected u Jaya Sf^mbha { pillar of victory ) ten times as 
tali as this onc^ in the same courtyaidp to celebrate their 
victory over the desomdants of those HinduSp who ; 
so long before had estpdJcd their ancestors from the 
couutiy/''t It is only fair to the Hindus to remember 
that, nemdexfu! as Ls the towering minar above^ the Iron 


Pillnr is even more astonishing. It Is a forged bar of 
pure, unrusting iroiip nearly twenty-four feet h|gh and 
s^d to weigh six tons, gracefully nionlded at the top 
and so strong that a cannon fired at it (it is said by Ghol- 
knt Qadir) did it but little mjmy. The Hindus 
were able to do this piece of forgfog some sixteen 
cen tunes ago. One of the later insmptiona speaks of 
the fotmdlng of IMhi by Anang Pal If of the Tomaia- 
dynasty at a date interpreted as 1052 A.D. 


<?/ Imdia, Ro|iQrt« □! 

ISJlh 170-17^^. 

IflML-ni.tmn hill Wn pn ttw ur^rUjiM^ **11 ol tlie mqua. 
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The Kutb which stands a little outride the 

scmth-ciist oamer ol the Df%mal mo^quep has been the 
subject of many cantnovergiesH Its ncmie, its prigin, 
use and the form of its cupola have been discossed 
with various resuitSv Probably it was tailed after 
Kutb'ud-dm Aybek * inscnptioiis qu the lowest storey 
contain his name and tbat ol Muhammad of Ghor^ 
mscHptions pp the nest tbree, the name of Altamsk 
It seems likely that it was hegnn by Koth-ud-dio and 
completed by x-ytamsh. It has been asserted that it 
dates Irom Hindu suprernajcy and w-as afterwaid^i cover¬ 
ed with the titles of sultans and verses Irotn the Komm 
There arc no propts ol this; nothing in Hindu 
architecture resembles this particular lower; bat the 
generaJ fomr and the variety of its five storeys (one 
oniarttcnted with altciraate round and angular Jlutin|p 
the ae^l withroimdp the next with anguJar, the n^t 
plain and the last with only a mouldfid couiec) are 
lemimsceDl: of the pltlare of victory* witli starlike ba^e 
and round upper portion broken by a broad ornamented 
band, which stand on the plain of Ghazni, As to its 
opinion inclines to the view that the Kutb Minar 
was a piliax of victory ; but. though mosques nt Delhi 
apparently lacked minarets till the time of the Mughalsp 
one ol the inscriptiods on the building and some lines 
oi the poet Amir Khusm would appear to indicate 
that it W'as in fact the minaret ol the mosque and used 
by the Muojtiin. There seems to be no rcasop w hy it 
^ould not have sensed both. purptKes. Much has been 
argued about the oipoU which suimoimted it. Perhaps 
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it never had one. But the officer m charge of 

Its restorutiorL after the HKtish fx:[:iipaliE}o pLaoed a 
kio^k of bi^ own design and a iiag-stafi oa Uu 
top. These becajne objectB of ridicule and wcng 
remoral by order of the then Viceroy, The kiD^k 
fitcmds in the grounds. Whatever be thf' truth 
in. these matters, the world possesses in this tow« 
the proof 0! a wonderful feat fit Is 2j& feet high) 
of oriental engmeeriiig in the thirteenth century and 
a mondiDent no less bold and original in design thaii 
exquisite in its detailed wnrkToanship. The impresion 
which it has exercised upon succeeding genemtions is 
manifested by the huct that it bad the good fortune 
(not too common in the case of Indo-Saracenic buELd- 
ings) to attain completion and, when decay thmateued 
10 ondcD'gQ repair long after the monarch who cpcch 
menced it had passed away. Twice struck by light¬ 
nings it was restored by Firoz Shuh Tughiaq (who had 
the exceptionai virtue of a passion for mninteining old 
buildings) in the taurteenth century and aguin by 
Sikandar Lodi early in the sbcteentli. At tise end of the 
eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth cen* 
tuxies It was seriously injured by earthquakes. The 
British Govemmeat restored it after Genemi l^ikes 
ocenpation. Isolated above the snjTOundifig ptidii 
(for even the great screen of arrJies k dwarfed beside it), 
it stands like some mj-sterioiii sentinel which has watch¬ 
ed the rise and fall of dynasties and of tbe dtlew whidi 
un visible from its gnllerks. Its stem strength mixed 
with delicate grace U symbolic of those early sultans^ 
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wbchki grim barbarity was yet instinct with Invt 
for the gentler arts and su^eptible to the beauty of 
nature or ot handwork, Ferguason, an exptJi critk, 
considEris it probably not too much to as&^ that this 
minar is the most beaudhil example af its class known 
to exist an^TPhere—superior to Giotto^s CampajiCe in 
p(>ctr>^ of design and hnish of detail. 

Altamsh, who complete or continued tbe Kutb^ is 
buried in a tomb jirst outsido the north^wiest comer of 
the original mosque. It is stated to be the oldest eidst- 
ing tomb in India {though it inaii hardly be so 
old aii the fortress-lifcc tomb of his son, 
called Snltati Ghaii) and it m certainly cine of the 
most beautifuJ. It is rigidly plain in form aiid 
the exterior walls an: oraamented only In the shal¬ 
low bays. The mterior is mostly covered with licih 
but delicate carving and has fine pendentives of the 
simpLcr type. If it is true that^ as stated* Fiioi Shah 
Tugblaq repaired it, it U curioqs thal ho did not add 
a dome. The roof has apparently been left 

open to the sky, though obviously oonstmeted to carry 
a dome. But the abimdance of light is advantageous 
in sliowing up the intaior carving. 

The tomb ol Balban is ontside the Lai Kot* a-wiry to 
the south-east, but wtthm tht; dreuit of the dty walls, 
[t W'as a square hnildhig, liktf the tomb of AJtam^^ 
but larger and witli side-rooms. It Ls in complete 
ruin. 

The next great ruler was the terrible Ala-ud-din 
Khilp. His megaJomaniac prupefisities urged him to 
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Attutnpt the enlargement of the Quwwat'uf-lsfara 
Mosque and the coDstnictiDa of a tower which would 




have dwarfed the Kutb Miniir. Tl»e diamuteir double 


that of the Kutb at the base; but only a small portioa 




of this tower was completed It stands, a rather sorryj 
spectacle, to the east of Ala-ud-din's unfinished sertenJ 


To autktpatc for a momenta Ala-ud-dm's louih, or 
what 13 credited as such, 
to that of AJUunshi outside 
of the ongifial mosque. Either it 
form or it has been built rotmd. 
it £5 


stands as a pendant] 
the south-west comefj 


comefj 
was of tiipli 


Attached la 


a buUdiiig stated to have served the purpeSiS 
of a maafrsissa. It was accessary to anticipate, btcatisi^ 
the two existing completed specimens of Ala-ud-diU s 
work should yrmperly be Ml ovlt as the dosing cpisod^ 
of tins brief but pregnan t style of ardiilectuie, o£ which 
tmloTtunatfcly so little remahiSi The mosque at Niiaru^ 
ud^diu^^s tomb is dearly of sultan's time (it is some*] 
times ascribed to his son). The surface carvdug on thfij 
massive walls is oharacleristic. The Mthes which IcaT 
into the deep covered space resemble those of the Afai 
Darwijiah. The Khiljis bad evidently made 
progress in the art of uio^que-crectiod when they bnilt 
thia elaborate domed ediuce.* Tlie .41ai Darn'iiah wii 
biiiit as the aoutheni gate of the enlarged Quw^'at-al-j 
Ulam Mesque^ It is pbiti in outline^ with a rath^ 
unworthy dome i but some allowimccs must be mai 
smdc it has suHered from the ravages of time and t 
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cfqrts of early re^toro^ i k is moreover the oldest exist- 
LDg Saracenic dome m India* Tomb-like in shape, each 
I wall pdercied hy a bighp deeply engrailed arch, the 
southern face having tva smaller hlJed'in arrhes sup¬ 
porting the openmg cm either side and, above each of 
these teaser arches^ a coti^pandiiig panel of elaborate 
carving, this buildings says Fanshawe* is one of thr 
moat beautifiii Bpedmens of external polychfomatlc 
decoration not merely in India, bat in the whole wodd 
while the carving of the Uitenor may chollEoige rom^ 
parison with any work of the kind/'* Pergusson^ 
while noting some defects, says that li ” marks the 
^ cnlmlnaticig point of the Pathan slyle in Delhi. Noth¬ 
ing SQ complete had been done by them befene* noth¬ 
ing so ornate was mitempted hy them aiterwards.'^t 
iTae vurdkt h tnie. But, as an iUtk^tration of the 
architecture of the age and as a symbol of the diaiajdter 
of those first \fusiim rulers, it cannot oompare with the 
Kutb or the Comb of AlUmsh. The Turanian genios, 
fixed by conquest, iU imaginative qualities implTed 
by the wonder of new hinds^ expn^ed itself at Delhi in 
a series of buildings which breathe the &pint of oew- 
Eound power and are dcs^oed and dispCKed with on 
artless grace,, eadi splendid in itself, yet grouped with¬ 
out single purpose or sense of cclative proportion* The 
forms iiie laige and simple * Ihe construction iind 

" PsM and bf iT C* Fiuuk*w0 (JabA MofAy, 

|i^ S7a 

^ t ffuiwv ^ Indian mM Maiiv* ^#dbi£Hf|irt» bj Jush F«Kf» 
icifi, F.BS. <Jgh£i m^h P«l« 
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adomment: perfect with the perfecdoD peenJUr eq 
H indu worknujiithip. The effect, if slightly bizarre, k 
woaderfully impressive. Of this group, mmic than c{ 
any succeeding workp it may truly be said that thts 
Tnrki^b oonqueiurs " built like giants twd ffnMied tkff 
work Uke jeweUens.'" In the Abi Durwazah llieie is 
noticeabk a suspidon of d«^y i we fed that the caitf 
tuspLratkin has lust something of its force and that- 
urnanicntatidn threatens to beanne an objecit nlbti 
than an incident. It is interesting to speculate whet 
further dcvclopmeot might have snpervened. But' 
the events of history turned the budding faculty d 
AhL-nd-din's succours into another chaiUieL^ 

* Hifi f?th£r hiiiidiia^ %t 'U*td Uk^TIiI atq of iHb^r bdeI liS|k 
Xl]« Uimb of Ttnafti Zunln (cikiw^ to aht UKnr&u^) jIGil lh| 
J&iilbJI Itiujlil, both- cvly flixtHCipnih ouitD^,, nf iho Ui4i 

fwdixii Adkwi KLui'i tomb vu buillio Tbf; dju^ * 

fkuth^ud^ Bmkktiyju KkII ^ntuni biijJdinj^ of 









CHAPTER VII. 


THE TUGHLAQ DYNASTk’ 


GHfVAS“liD-tJijr Tagkiaq (or Tugbliiq as be Is 

Dften calli? 4 j neigocd only four yeiirs. He was of mmd 
desceMitf his father having been a TorlcLsh slave of BivJ- 
ban's and his mother an Indian. He restored order in 
his realmj built the strong city of Tngfataqabadi sent 
his son to queD the I^eccan^ which was in revciii, aod 
himself kd an esepeditionp without very tangible resnJts, 
into Bengal. It was while he was retoming from itus 
expedition that he met bk death in 1335. The tacts 
aro disputed : but the unbiassed opinion of the Airican 
travclleri Ibn Batata^ who spent some years at the 
court of TughJaq Shah's successor^ is that he vtm mttr* 
dcr^^d by his son. It is asserti'd that this son conspired 
with the priest p Niaam-nd-din Aulla, to de^tToy the 
auhon, that, as his approach became inunmentp the 
priest was heard to repeat the phrase " Delhi is yti 
distant/'* that a pavilion was constructed for the 
monarches reception oataidu tiic city, and that it was 
arranged that a pmcfSEinu of elephants in front should 
collide with tilts pavilion^ oveiihztmTng it and burying 
Tughlai] Shall and his younger sou. Whatever be the 
truthp the reputeti pamcidc succccckd his father with 
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the titli? of Mtihammad-ibn-Tughlaq (he Is {requejitlj 
calliid Muhatmimd Shab Ti^hlo-ii} and made Iilio- 
self fianiaQs as one of the incst rxtnioidifiaijr oE 
moniurhSp 

Muhajninad-ibn'Tughlaq waa a lY^fmed and 

a maci of stnldiigly origiiiaJ ideas. His character \¥as 
QUiiral by uncontmlJed temper and ^ndish n™lty: 
and his administradon finally muiiii by Ms halit 
of enfordng novej methods upon a conservative peopfc 
and visiting them with wholesale itatred and 
wlien they failed to respond. He consolidated a great 
empire stretching as far south as Mysore; but his ejac- 
tiuns and eccentricities caused numemiis r^vioit^ 
Reckless and often misplaced hbeiality and the disits* 
trous expc^tioiiSp by w^hich in hta megaloirmiiil 
he proposed to conquer Persia and China, emptied hb 
treasuiyv He was compelled lo incrcaae taction, ft 
Course w^hich added to the preyijiiiig discontent. 
also issued a forced copper cinrfency, whitji, being pat- 
bcalty unrestticted, only led to worse irnilwtrrassiDs^l} 
the coins had to be called in and paid for, the GovenJ- 
ment being left with great heaps of copper encumbediii 
the city of Toghlaqabad. At the beginning of his reign* 
possibly io wjger with the inliabltants of Delhi, Ik 
otdered their removal to Deogiri (Dauiatahad)* 
hundred Riil^away in the Deccan. Many dii?d on the 
mky tluther and, when the scheme failed, on the reium 
journey. The sultau eatablialiDd the extension of Delhi 
called JabajijHntiali, piirtially surronoding it with 
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walls. But he Is stated to have removed the population 
a SKOud His oppression and his hmvj tajjatioa 

rendered the people of Hindustan desperate^ The 
Hindu cultivators abandoned thdr lands and took to 
the jungleSv whereupon he ravaged the open land and 
burned the jungles^ slaying evury person who tdJ into 
his hands. He Jtllcd the of&ces of State with new 
comers who had no tradition of iDynJfy, He died in 
1351 on the banks of the Indus, while quelling a revolt, 
bat not before his tyranny had mined his empire and 
produced almost universal rebellion. Bengal had become 
practically independent under Muslim rulers. In the 
Peecan the great B nlrmnni house, an Algluifi dynasty, 
loufidcf] a kingdomH Th^ two impartant regions 
remained detached from the control of Delhi till the 
time of the MnghaJs. 

The late sultan's cdusiiip Firoa Shah Toghlaq, 
unwillingly accepted the cmwn, extricated the army from 
its in Sindh and led further expeditions 

into that oountiy and Bengal. These were unsuccess^ 
fid, and Fiioz Shah, content with u curtaded nnpirCt 
settled down to ri^tore the havoc wrought in the last 
reign and to indulge hi^ taste tor the hunting of wild 
animals and the construction of mcHques, palaces and 
canals. He built u new oty, Fim^ibad, considerably 
tu the north of the pr-uvious centres of population^ 
Devout and i^ukei by nature, he gave coraparai- 
live peace to Hindustan and ahohshed torture i 
hot he diii not discourage slavery—caihc contrary, be 
maintained an enormous amy of slaves; and he con- 
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tiimed. the policy of intolcraoce towards the Hiodn^ 
destroying thdr temples, punishing the public practuct 
of their religion and ifnpo&iog a pqll-tajt on those whn 
refused to embnicc Islam. His loog reign of thirty- 
seven years, though by no ihdohs free from oppressioq, 
nnarks a tranquil interlude between the tragic 
which preceded and followed it, 

Whf?n the aged sultan disd In there were adtM 
to the astial dJihctiltjes of suceesEiion a niiinber of 
^Its by the liindui. The oppression of the subjects novr 
provid the undoing of die empirej w^hich fell to piecef 
and was ant restored till Rabar^s Invosioa a hundred 
and thrrty-eighx years later. During the enduing sir | 
years rival princes fought and fell; and. though in 13^, I 
Mahmud, of the house of Tughlaq, eutered upon a rdgit' | 
which lasted for eighteen years, he vi‘as oppose by 
another puppet king^ who actimUy occupied Firozahid 
white MaJiraud himsdf niltxl at Old Delhi. 

It was at tiiis moment that th& northern hordes madti 
thdr culminating attack on Ifelhi. Timur the Tartar. * 
aware of the confusiou and anarchy wliich prevailed, 1 
kft Samarkiiiid with a force of go,ooo cavaliyj descend- f 
ed Into the Punjab* marched b3^ Panipat through the j 
gup north of Ddhi across thtr Jumna, rectossed near ' 
where the Ridge meets the river^ at the same time slaying ^ 
his prisoners, whose ntmibcr Vins ernbajm^mgly iargfe, ! 
and gave battle to the sultan on the site where tlie ncjw 
dty is imw riging Raisina, Tlie opposing ho&i 
was led by Sfalimud and hb minister The Delhi jl 
army fought bravely. But Timur was ™tofious. He f 
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pitched ilia camp at Haujc Klias, receiTed the surnsndet 
a( the dty and b said to havx a^eed to spare the Inhabi¬ 
tants fora fiiiisoEn—an agteemcnt which was frustrated 
by quarrels over its ix^ection and by lack of resttitbit in 
the Tartar army. Whether or no this b OTrect, the fant 
neraains that Delhi was given over for three to 
piUag'e and mas^ffre. The city which saficred tins 
fate was Old Ddhip with Its extensions of Jabanpannah 
and Siri: and Timur's Memoir dbthictiy spealts of Jahan- 
paniiah os the centra of the Lnhabited portion. After 
Temalning here a fortnight and examining with intelh- 
gent interest the walls and magtiihcence of these fortress¬ 
es, Timar moved norths visiied Firozabadp crossed the 
Jnjnrta, reaciied Hard war and then re:tuniedp skirting 
the foot-hills of the Himalaya, into the Punjab* whence 
he tnurched Samariemd^ laden ¥fith spral and 

captives. The hne of Ids march throng northern 
Indiiii was marked with desolation and deaths 

Xasrat Khan, the Hvtil emperDr, had been defeated 
just before Timnr^s invasioii and had fled from Delhi- 
After Timur's departnro, he again took possession of 
D^lhir but was again driven enjt, Malmiud returned 
in L405 and* after an meflectrial rci§n« died in 1412- 
Thus the house ol Toghhuj came to an IngkidDas 
end. 



CHAPTER VIII. a 

THE BT?IIl>th‘GS OF TtlE TDGIiLAQS 

Notiksg in thq architectural history of Delhi is 
startling as the contrast between the style of the 
la^s and that of their predeccssois and their succf^soot 
The monttmentfl of the Slave and Khilji dyna^tkt ' 
display, though m simple lomis, a Intimphaat exuber- 
iiiice of desdgn cooibin-ptl with fine stmcttiinal workmalr 
ahip and a wealth and dehcacy of stirlaoe omamenhi^« 
Those of the Sa3T^d and Lodj dynasties assume new I 
forms am] Hindu featnneSp while the paJaices aod tombf 
ol the Mughals blossom into dorid magiiiflceiice iind coEt- 
centrate whatever characteristics of beatity and splnh^ j 
dour lay within the fcea of those great conquerors- The ' 
btdldings of the Toghlaqs^ on the other hand, mcoi into 
a severity* almost a rudeness, of form. The structure is ' 
rough and umidoroe± The colooj of the plaster is (Lark - 
aod forbidding. There is no cane for the sdeetjen of 
material or the producition of effects by diliircnt hns d 
stone. The intention appears to be to produce an, ’ 
effect by size and studied glcmm. ) 

The reason for tills change can tmJy be conjectured ^ 1 
The Multa mm a da tis in India were no longer the caiele^ I 
and irresistible victors of the thirteenth cenluiy- They p 
were often in danger trom vaiiims soumes—rhkAy A 
from the dreaded menace of the Mongols, Nor 
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isolated anjoiig an alien raw or separated 
tZ thdx coreligionists. THe conrt ol Balban and 
his sncccssora was flooded with higitives 
the Mongd sconrge. Their spirit was subdued and, 
in ircquent peril, they may well have exammed therr 
hearts and found (and the fogitives from o hw lands 
tnay have raninded them) that they hud yjeld^ over^ 
nmdi to the arts of the conqiiorcd, ^ 

them the mnstmetion and adornment of ei p ^ 
q( worship and of burial and indiiiged the lust of the 
^ mom than was permitted by the tenets ol ih^ 
laith Wliatever the cause, a sombre poritamsm ts the 
note in tbe hmldings ol the 
method of constructioii is no longer 
Indian masons, but utiliats the true arch wd ^ 
dome; and the decorative sldll of the Hindu artiScer 

'^fdrange did not a=me at once. The style of the 
Tnghlaqs falls into two dasacs. The fomier a 
adopted plain outlines and sloping 
despise good masonic workmanship and colour rfh^. 
It U iUustrated by the ertant tombs (two m nmn^) 
cnnstructed in the time of Ghiyasrod^ and Mid ^ 
mad-ibn-Tughluq (laar-rjSi) Th-^. 
buildings constructed after those r«g«s to the d 
Ihed^astyin *414 and exhibits the sty e m all 
severity. The monumeats of thi* ^ • 

hi h<„:»d., -hP lov«i ■"!« I«mpt, MKl ■!>" ». 
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had a passion both for builduig and (or restonitioD anti 
J^rded a list of the places which he had repaired. 
The bti^cimgs of his tune are aver a wide area— 

frora Wazuahad on the north to Khirki on the south. 

Ghiyas-ud-din Tughlaq moved lik citadel to Tughkq- 
ohad. more than four miles east from the «i3tem 
«all ol Old Delhi. The place was readily def ensihli;, 
bemg partiaUy situated on a rocky platform, and 
the old warrior fortified it magnificently, with stem 
walls and vast bastions surmounted by frowning ram- 
parts. Tile effect, with its massive, plain nrnsoni^- 
jealously narrow portals and sintater air. is strongly 
impressive—though time and the tlimst of the heavy 
stones on the sloping walls has driven out the lower 
layers and redneed the place to a sad ruin. The snb- 
fort of AdilaUad, built to the sontb in the time of 
M^tihanunad-ibn.Tiiglilaq and connohed with Tughlaq^ 
abad by a causeway, is a slightly more intact speci¬ 
men of lortification of the time, the southern face 
of the citadel stUJ presenting a foTmidable line of loop- 
holed walls and towere. Within the main dty all is 
delation. As one enters beneath Cyclopean Mntds, 
the palace enclosure is on the left and an inner dtadel 
^ the right. Bat of thtse there is little left. 

e Story goea that tlnsre was a feud between the saint 
Mzam-ud-diit Aiilia, who was at that time eacavatiog 
1 dargah, and the monarch, who was 

hi^g TugWaqabad, The sultan forced tlic local , 
labour tn cotnpictu his walls. The saint retaliated by ^ 
causmg the laboureis to wwk on the tomb at night by i 
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the light ot iainps^ The sult^, observing their weari- 
and discovedng the cansc, forbade the sale af dl 
the sakit. The salute not to be nut^nep caused a 
light to exhale frotra the waters of the deepening tank 
SQ that work could be contmued. This ended the prac- 
steps and the tivo competitors hetook themselves 
to curEiiig, The s Lilian laid ihe curse of hittemess 
upon tliE waters of the tank. The saint declared tliat 
the city should be inhabited by Gnjars or lie desolate.* 
Tlic prophecy has been literally fuhUJed : or perhaps 
stifasequent events gave birth to it. The water at 
Tughlaqabad wa^ scaice and had and, soon alter il^ 
com plet loci, the place probably ceased to hold any hu-ge 
populntfoa. lilnhamniad ibn-Tiighlaq fortihed Jahan^ 
pamiah and very likely moved his court to that oewr 
extension a I Old Delhi. It has already been reUted 
that the saint credited with complicity in the 
sultanas death. 

Apart trL>tn thestr fortresses, almost the sole monii- 
ments of importance dating from the early Toghlaqs 
are two tombs. That ot Ghiyas-udHliJi is to the south 
of Tughlaqabad and» like AdilahadK conttcctcd with 
the fortress by a causeway which ooco crossed a piece 
of water probably diverted round the face of the 
bat now dry* At ilu- end ol the causeway is a small 
lortrEss, which suggestively takes the phme of the 

* Ftt hiUt iTw rakw ajar. 

A. Ouju' id dl (jflidiiTiiifcd —imiiiFtEniiBP S cmttl?»-liFtdff« Xlidifi m a 

ivv Itiild IbElda tiid wmStM ai TuaLtdq^i bdd - I tdn bvfwf Olqlkl^l to 

uk anj tWLjm 4t liut w%]dmms nf raioi wh^m t Umtw miit 
wtiLt pdopJd bdl^jBsistL Od b4« Kiiiiroretl 
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torab-gainitais of the Mughflla. Hie tomb itself, ot 
red sandstone picked out with white marble and the 
dome faced with the Latter tnateiiaj, is severe yet veiy 
pictUTCsqae, The masonry is tboagh the blocte 
of marble in the dome Eire id-fitted^ — perhaps because 
this was the first attempt of the kind at Delhi. Ekisidis 
Ghiyas-ud'din, it is probable that ^ou Muliainmad* 
ibn-Tu^hJaq is buried here. 

The other temb of this period is that of Kabir-nd-dSn 
Atilia. Tt lies to the north of KhLrki^ between the 
Begiiftipur Mosque and Roshau Chiragh Dellm It 
is aa obvious imitation of the TughJaq tomb, but alto¬ 
gether inferior. Tim are of red tandstoM^ 

sparsely omameiited with white marble at the eastero 
entrance. The dome is ill-shaped and covered witli 
the daik^tained plaster of the later Tuglilaq style. 
One other relic of this time survives anti is ol ureid 
interest. To the east of Khirki is a brit 3 |fe-]ike coih 
stnicticnip said to have been built by Muharuuiad-ibP^ 
Tughlaq and railed the Saih Pulah (for the meoiiiiig 
of this, set page 130, footnotej* It appears to have 
been a dxun across the ravine winch runs trom the 
southp with sluices lor the overflowp The early Tuglh 
laqs apparenily had a liking for artifidal lakes. Tht 
land immediately to the south of Tugklaqabad was 
certainly converted into a sheet of water mid it is 
probable that AdHabad was sorroujided by a lake. 
This diim near Khirki was ptassfbly intended to retain 
water for the defence or convenktice ol Miihjimmad-jbu ' 
fijghlaq s dty of Jalianpannab and was actually in 
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die of tbt southirm widL little else remsins 

tu tell of the site oi this dty. But on a inoimd just 
to the north of Be^umpur is a curious plain biuMng, a 
small room in a high-naised platform of masoitry, which 
b to have been connected ^tk Muhammaddbii- 
Tughlaq's palace of a thousand oolLunns. Its fonn is 
anything but palatial, and it appears mare probable 
but it played ^xne part in the lortificatiom cither as n 
bastion or as a watch-tower [it cointnimds a splendid 
view). It is called variously the Bijay (no doubt 
Viji^ya^ meaning victory) h Badi or Bedi Selaiidal. Just 
below it is a tomb-like^ domed building. The viilagers 
ascribe the former of these buildings to Pntb\*i Eaja^ 
The buildings of the first two rulers of this dynasty 
are grouped at their respective ciths; for the remaJns 
described in the last two paragraphs arc ioclnded with¬ 
in the extensive oicuit of jah+mpannali. Fuoi Shah 
definitely abandoned the aouthern site as a tesidence 
for hk court and built bis ttew palace about seven miles 
north on tlie bant of the Jumna. The city which be 
there constructed is said to have been of enormoos siic. 
But it may be doubted if it was in the real sense a city- 
More probably the building which remains and is called 
Firotabad or Fiioi Shah's Kotila a fortness-palacc 
and the scncalkd dty consisted of scattered sohurteg 
etCn, which grew np around- The pirinapal city^ as 
already statedp nsmBrned Old Delhi and its extimsions. 
This is suMdeoUy indicAted by Tmsurk account of 
his sack of the city and by the fact that two large 
mosques bkiilt at this period (Begmnpur and Khirto) are 
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m I and the situatian of another mo^ttef 

the Kakn Mnsjid, within the walls ol Sbahjihanaliad; 
ia tKj proof to the contrary, aa a generni place ol worship 
was proliabiy needed for the nortliero suburbs, in¬ 
deed the whole plain was probably now a great centn 
of popolatioEi, scattered about at the recpgnised ''cities'* 
and in suburbs between. Utile is left of Firozabail 
save fnigiueiits of walls^ a lofty platforiti on which 
stands an Asoka Pillar and the remnants ol a large mos¬ 
que. Frroz Shah hronght two Asoka pillars to DelMt 
this one from the AmbaJa district and a second from 
the Me^^fut district* which he set up near the buDdings 
he erected on the Ridge. Phe inscription of the edict 
on the Flrozabad pillar 15 very lull; it is, as are the 
€dict 5 on other such pllJarsj largely laJcen up wiUi 
protubibon^ of the sEaughter of atiijnaJs—tliough the 
prohibition as regards fish (probably a valuable fenn 
of diet in those days) efstended only to certain davi in 
the year. Tlic other pillar was injuretli it is said by an 
exploskm, and the iiiscripdoo is obliterated. The 
transport of thi^ piLEars was difficult in those days* 
and the selling up of one of them upon this platform 
was ieg 3 jdE?d as a wonderful f^t and been minutely 
describecL 

The remainder of the buildbigs of this time are widely 
scattered and can best be described under twti head- 
iugs mosques and misceUaneous mouument&r includ¬ 
ing dargahs, tomhs, etc. 

The four prindpol mcasques were the wm^k of FinH 
Shah’s minister, Khan jalian. The peculiarities o! 
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the mpsqiie of the period aie high wnlh round the 
emuty^rd^ with arcades of arches cm the Interior sides 
tapped with heavy dripstones^ and a nnmber of domes, 
most of v^hkh are: of mconspicuoas size. There are 
no minarets. The stone-work Is rough. The lack 
uf ornament and the dark-stained plaster fximhiDe to 
produce an efiect of ^loom. Yet these ni|®ed structures 
have a certain sinista: grandeur. The most ^o^the^ly^ 
the Kalan Masjid, is within Shahjahanabad, jui^t to the 
rvorth of the southt^m waJl and between the Ajmer and 
Delhi gates. With its high-raised enbrance, dimked by a 
pair of colucQii-s it is the most imposing of the four. 
These coLeutlhs (which one feels tempted to describe, 
cm a false analogy'^ as ''niinastcrs^'} are one of the few 
attempts at ornamentation in this style, and survive 
beyond it, being found on otic of the Mujahldpur tembs^ 
on the Khnixpor Mosque and elsewhere, Fossibiy they 
were intended to suggest the nunarets which are so 
often an adjunct of thti mosque; and doubtie^ their 
form was suggested by the Kntb, whoso outline they 
resemble in a conventional and miniature way. Indeed, 
the third band of the columns whkh dank the Khairpur 
Moi^uc have the allematc rounded and angular du tings 
ot the lowest storey of the Kutb, (Such repetitions of a 
strilcing building are found elsewhere [ witness the re- 
oirr^nce of the A^ka piliajs in. Buddhist sculptures 
and the maimcT in whidi mcdijnval Italiaii pain tins 
introduced the pyramid pf Cestius and otln^r notablo 
iorms into their dcpicdoiis of cities.) The second 
que is that at the \illiigii oi Jh-gmnpur within the 
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Circuit t>i Jakinpannahp of which city it ms m doubt 
the Jama Masjid.* It is lafge and siumoifiited by many 
domes. It Is lacking' in adonunefit 3avt far some rod 
slabs md fosettes at the entranco ; and the drear effect 
ii heightened by the existence of iintidiy habitations 
in the conrtyajd. A feature of it is the lofty arched 
bay which breaks the interior side of the western wait 
anii effiictiially screened from the worshipped in thr 
court the only dome which h of leasoiiable proportions. 
The third, just to the south of Nizam-ud-din’^s dargfllip 
is known as the Kali or Sanjar Masjid, Though in 
aad niiUp it is highly ntieti^ting as illustrating a not 
unuatiLral development of the arcaded mosques just 
described. Two open oncad^ are thrown across Iht 
coujtp meeting in the middle and joining the centres of 
the opposite watts. Thud the court; Ls cut into four 
sniaiJer courts. There |a a fine domod entrance with, 
an inscnption in white pEaster, stating that it was hqilt 
fay KliaE] Jahan in 1370. The arcades, both those at 
the sides and those crossing the court (or what is left 
of them), carry small domes. To the w^st of the four 
courts was the covfercd portion of the mosque, with 
small, arched Some years Later Khan Jahan 

built yet a fourth mosque, which^ again. Is the logical 
outcome of the one just dfiscribed This is in the vOkge 
of KJiirki just wthia the Jahanpannah walls. The 
cross arcades are broadened, the four courts are Feduced 
In size^ and the result 13 one of the rule instajices of a 
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roofed Riosijtije—or ratkeTp one where the L-overed 
pcrtkin greatly eiiceedgi the oped. The four small 
qnadracgle^ !iic symmetrically ajraiiged and alternate 
with oovcired spaces of width, e^uai to the qiiiidraii^bs 
themselves. The effect produced is one of alternaling 
gloom and light mid the pillared vistas form a contrast 
to the nakedness of other mosques of this period, Th^' 
smoDer mosque dose to Beguoipur* and that at the 
dargali of Shah Alani (Wa^irabad] are notable 
^dmruft of the timu of Firoi Shah. 

Among raiscdlaneous buildings may first men¬ 
tioned those connected with dargahs. The sultan erect¬ 
ed the outer and the iimor gates thiougb which Ni^am- 
iKl-din dargah U entered imtn tire north; also 

the ca^tcni gate of Roshan Chiragh DelhL The dargah 
of a saint tiamed Shah Alam. to llie north of Shahjalta- 
uabad, and the noble bridge whkh there spans the Kajd- 
garh canal are also of this tiitie» Sotucthing will be 
said of these dargabs bi Chapter XT V. Neit, thcTc is a 
curioub group of bijildii^> erected by Firor Shah on 
the Kidge^ to the north of Shahjahanabad. The chron* 
nidtr says that, hllcd with grief a-f the dj;:at1i of his 
favourite son, Fateh Khan, tht; emperor was pcruuiided 
to divert his mind by hundng. So he mode an eiirlcwure 
for and erected buildings on the spot. These 

were called collectively the Kn&blr'i-fSiikar. TiLSt 
whicb remains of liiem conrists of a cntions, lofty build 
ing. cdled Pir Ghaib, whkh has been variously describ¬ 
ed as an observatory and a olf^i-towora the ChAybnrji 
(fnur-domt^) mausotmni* the second of the Asoka 
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piliari which the eiapcmr brausht to Ddhj. and ^ 
mystoiauji UDdergrouDcl passage cwincctiDg the top 
of the Ridge with an open well on the western side. 
This last lias been discovered only recently and iti 
purpose cannot be ascertained. Among the 
of the period two which deserve notice are the 
Sharif and Firos Shah s own tomb. The formcir lies ■■ 
Italf a mile west of the western wall of ShahjahaiiabiMl 
It is the tomb of the son just mentioned. The fatho’ 
built it with care, suiroiuided it with fortress-walls and, 

H: is said, requested from the Caliph a print of the 
Pniphet's foot, which Is still presen'ed before the tomb 
ami ftnoj which the jilace derives ita name of the Sacred 
Footprint. Tile Footprint is said to rest over the 
prince. less tDinantlc verson says that 
Fitoe Shah peitnittwl his son to take Jioiiie precioiii 
object from his trcteiiry. To the ernperciT's diaaiay, 
Fateh Khan selected the Footprint, for which ah im¬ 
mense sum had been paid. The compromise arrived 
at was that the rehc, intended to be placed over the 
emperor, should be set over tile heart of whichever 
of the two died first. The second ts at Ham Khas, 
about half a mile west of the western side of Jakanpon- 
nab and approached by strilring off to the right of thi' 
Jvutb read at the gronp of tombs at MujalJdpur. Thr 
tank was originally the work of Aha-ud-cUn Kliilji, 
alter wliom it was originally cailrd Hauz AlaL But it 
restored, along with many other buildings, by Fima 
Sfmh; and there he placed his own toml)—a noble ^ 
ephonir ol the arcUitrciufe of his age, plain, with 
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sloping walls, but finely prupCFTtioDed smd surmuniited 
by ft dome wtiicli springs from a Iruft- drum and* 
unlike so majiy domes of that period^ furms u perfectly 
syirLmutTica.1 and ednetive feature of the buildings 
The structur€?5 which brunch from the tomb to north 
ftud Tu'est along the edges of the tank contbinc with this 
central monument to oiuke up a picture of surpriaiug 
beauty. Tbe long-lived aiiJtan, who guided his empire 
for jnany y<iars through ^'niions perils and whose 
delight it was to adorn his capital with buildiogs. rougli 
indeed but eHective. and to water the country with 
canals* sleeps there in fitting sutronndiiigs. 

There Ls u small daigah just to the left of the Kutb 
road between Hauz Khas and the walls of Siri, It is 
called Makhdum Sahzaw^arL Built in the Tugidaq time, 
but after Timor's invasion. it forms a fitting link with 
the stvle of the Sayyid and Lodj dynasties. Thu Hindu 
Jeattires of the gate, the e?tternal dripstone on the 
m osqtic and the plaster decoration on the iuteriof oi the 
dome of the tomb, bespeak tlic passing of the puritan 
period ot art at Delhi. Vet that period need not be 
regretted. It checked the tendendes just in 

the AJaj Darw'azah, for nearly a centuiy' it re-asserted 
tire sterner Islamic forms and It counteiactcd any deca- 
mfiTjenee by an almost hars^h vfrilityr 





CHAPTER IX. 


SAVVXD, LODI ASJtl SUK DYNASTtEfi ANJp 
THEIE Bin]4>INaS 

Timuk^s rajd complete the coQfiL^mn which had begun 
iti the rsigji ot Miihaifliria.d~ibn-THjij htn q and inci'eas^ 
uoder the feeble rule of his successofiS, The cmpii? 

destroyed. Khizr Khan, the Goveniar of Multan* 
who had actually assisted tlie jnvaderSp declaring^ 
sdf a Sayyid member of the house of the Pfophrl, 
founded the dynasty of that name and ruled, odihiei- 
iilly Bls Timur's vicegerent, over Delhi iteeU and a 
Small territory. He and his three successors passed 
imeventfaliy nway. They were Utile more than petty 
chieftains among a mini bet of similar or more important 
statics. 

£n 1450 an Afghan, Bahlol Lodi* who was indEpei!- 
dent ruler of the Punjab, seized Delhi and for a tini« 
festored the reputatiou of Its crown. He subdard the 
Small pnridpaiities in the neighbourhood of Delhi utHl 
OVerc-inie the roler of JaunpOTj an important kinjgdoin 
wliich had arisen on the mins of the empire and which 
comprisiid Oudh, Benares, Bihar and other territoim 
Bahlol died in 14^9^ is Siiid to be buried at Ro^haii 
Ctiiragh Ddhi, and was succeeded by his son SitancUr, 
After him the third a^id last of the line, Ibrnhim^ gave 
dissatisfaction to bis chiets* with the result that rebeh 
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broke out and the CDtifu^ed state of the oountry 
Afforded oppartunity to a new nod powerful invnder. 

During these two dynasties the empre was pnicti- 
call}' in abeyanctr though there was a flicker of resus- 
dtation under the Lodts, Neveithulcss, these rulers 
constructed some notable monuincnts in their limited 
realm; and there was developed at Ddtii during that 
time a style which^ as Fergusson says^ " may be con- 
sidi^red as the last expiring effort of the Fathana, or 
the hnst dawn of that of the grtat Mugkal^p and it was 
well worthy of either*” Indasi, the architeeturaJ 
periocl lajK over into the time of the Mughal dynasty* 
In 1516 Babar ovetthrew the Wt Lodi nt Panipat* 
Fouiteen years later the Afghan Shef Shah of iho 
house of Sur, defeated Babar'a snccMor ; and for fifteen 
years there was on interhide during which Afghan 
kings held sway and carried on the buildittg iraditioii 
of the Sayyid and Lodi times. Not only does this 
style persist for twenty-nine y'ears beyond the conquest 
of Babar, but examples of it mr: found of the time of 
Akbar. 

Tlic buildings of the TughUqs had marked a reactiem 
against ^the unconventionally splendid eHorts of the 
early conquerors with their uiflisation of Hiudu materi- 
ala and craftsman^P- A counter^reactioii was 
cenain to set in against a style which, in somr of its 
examples^, exhibited an almost detnTTent pnritajusm 
espectaily when the designers were constantly Lufluenced 
l^' the delicacy and sumptuoasoess of the tiidigeiioia 
wodB armmd them. Tlie ^ °° 
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longer irresistible conquerofs HOT lords of a fEir-flimg 
donoaiii. They mainkaJned precarious sway over ^ 
narrow tmitoryp and, no longer able to pose as a defi¬ 
nitely sqpcTtor and victorious caster wem cofilent to 
tolerate the inlmbitant^ and to pioBt by Lhoir sbD. 
Hence we find Hindn tharacteristics—dripstones, den- 
tated courses and hatllcmonts, and, on the summit 
of the doiTK^, the kalashA or lotus-cresting^ The form 
of the buildings, too, becomes more elabonited and 
studied. 

The Saj^dds and Ijodis built no special citadel at 
Delhi, Indeed the Lodis, cspedallj^ Sikandar+ fiv'id 
larg^y at AgTa+ When in Delhi, the sultans probably 
occupied Ftroa Simli‘s Kotila. Eat out of five who 
died natural dtraths four are hiinE^d at Delhi: and the 
period has bequeathed a noble scries of tombSi 
mainly grouped at a spot called Khairpur Eiuma>Tni 
on the othrer liand ootnmenced, and Sher Shall rjorn- 
pleted and inhabited, the citadel called Piirana Qtla. 
But these two principal groups by no means exhaus* 
the monuments of this period, which, if wc i^ig-iag 
from north-cast lo souths may be locally classified as 
follows:— 

(LJ The Puraiia Qila^ two miles south of the 

Delhi gate of ^hahjahanabad* has magntficctit walls^ 
In fair preservation. Thdr comparatively perpendfe' 
alar pitch and the omamentation of the gates^ 
motinted by groups of kiosks^ differ wholly front the 
glim fastnesses of the Tughlaqs and herald bi the styfr 
of the forts at Agra and Shahj a Knna KT H, The intfiinsr 
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of da citadel contains two buildings. The Shcr Maniial 
is one of the few secular btiildinp preserved at Delhi 
in times prior to that of Shahjahan. It is plain and 
unprepossessing^a two-storied octagonal construc¬ 
tion sunnoiinted by a lar^e kiosk. It is somelinics 
stated to have been a library. \Wiattvtr its use. its 
inconveniecoc; for domestic purposes U evidenced by 
the fact that Huutayun, descioding its steep and narrow 
staircase from evening pta.yers, fell and received in¬ 
juries from which he died. The otlicr is miowned as 
one of the latest and most exquiivite specimens of Tndo- 
Aighan art. Plain in ouilinc. perfectly proportioned, 
yet with an unofitentatious wealth of moulded and col- 
ourerl design, Sher Shah’s Mosque (also called Qila-i- 
Kohna Masjkl) forms a high-water mark in the art of 
tile period. Apart fram the subdoed lichncss of the 
eastern face, llie back wall is ardiitecturaily interest¬ 
ing, with its turrets at the curtiers, Kutb-like columns 
flanking the central bay and tiled balconiis, Much 
of the adomment in the turrets is peculiarly Hindu. 

jit} .\bout two miles to the south-west of the Puraita 
Qila and just to the cast ot Saldar Jang's tomb is the ate 
of the village of Khair}inr, with four distuiguiiihed build¬ 
ings in line from noitli to soutli a noble groop' ^be 
northernmost is the tomb of Sikandai Lodi, plain, with 
out kiosks, and situated in a walled enclosure which 
for sistc' and the apparent intention of its structure 
stands midway U^tween the fortress-grave of Ghiya^ 
ttd-din Tughlaq and tlm spacious doses which surtound 
Hiimayun's tomb or the Taj, Just to the east u a 
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beautifii] hrid^. of ver^' slmiLiir cron^tmction to ihe 
B^mh PuLib on tho Muttra road. To the Knith h 
a noble but nauielesa tomb.* It is of the lofty, sqiiaj^ 
type of the period, tli& sidra broken by blled-iu mriies 
and projecting bays. The twelve angles formed 

are tammed at the top with oiinuie kiosks suiroundicg 

a dmin'suppoited dome. Tlic arches oF the doro 
have Hindii brackets Eind there is an effective use. of 

blue encaustic tiles. StiU further to the south is a 

remarkable conglomeratian of buildings—a mosque, d 
which the western extemaJ wdl is flanked with rd™ 
{see page 63) cmd is adomt^ with bmeken, 
while the interior isornEioented with flat pLister ntsuld^ 
ings, regarded as the best specimen of this work pre- 
spjv'cd in Indui; ati ELssembly hall: and a tomb-like 
building, generally described as a gatewny, wiiidi 
resembles the unidentiiiefl tomb fust dk^cribed, fsai’C 
that it w more virile m general conception and In the 
features which break the wall-surfaces. This last 
bmldlng, be it gateway or what, is the finest of the 
square buildings of this period. The masonry’ is roui^hj 
but the coloor-scheine of g!ne>% picked out with red 
sandstone, dark sLate-colounMl marble in the apandrels 
and a few yellow rosettes, is very delicate. The pro¬ 
portions, both within and without^ are perfect, the doine 
loftier and more assertive than usual, the deeply arched 
pendentiv^ re lieving the sevalty of the interior The 

fcHrami iDiB tii4t tliia, And tut |(w bniiJdMix ftt 
bIW, k rN^ tl» tomb □( Bnhbil 
t fliodll ilik itotj. 
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dix)^ picrcmi; the ait:hes are Hindu iti character^ wilh 
htAvy. brackttted architraves Tlie date appeal^ to 
be 14^. The last building towards the south in 
this row is the looifa of Muhauiinad Shah Sayyid, the 
" luinelcfss sepulchre " which Fcrgnssoti has desen- 
bed and sketched, f It is eartiirr than the other build¬ 
ings of tilts graup: yet, though ligorotisly plain, it gives 
Mi impreSJi^jn of lichness. with its octagonal form, 
ejcterior colonnade oi plIlar-tHHiie arches^ deep 
dripstone^ large kiosks and spadous dime, 

(ill) A mde and a quarter due south from Khairpur 
k the village of MubaiikpuTp partially enclosed hy 
vialh and containing a mosque and the tomb of Miitharik 
Slob Sayyid. This w the earliest importaot spcciinen of 
this type of octagonal tomb and generally resembles 
the tiHTjh, jost described^ of Muhaminad Sliilh Sayyid, 
Chitsiilc the village, to the west^ are three square tombs 
known as the Tm Burj (three towcR). All are of 
rough workman&bip; but the largp otiCp imptobably 
stated to he that of Khizr Kban. the first of the 
Sayyids, is uiipMSsIng by its massive proportions and 
gains additional distinction irom the Large kiosks 
which still mark seme of the comers, 

(iv) A mde to the south-west is a village called 
Mujohidpur and a mde further south from this 
lilUge, just on the right of the Kutb road 
and where a path branches ofi to Haux Khas, stand 
three unidentified square tombs: and sewerai otherii ore 

t 0/ ZndH* tfwf JfftAiTKiurip hj Jmm 

«wi^ pcAa Miuaj, Itifllk fllMia, 
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scattered near about. The coastructioii is ri>ijgh and 
plain, the waUi slightly sloping, and the buildings 
generally reoUl the Toghlaq styk and illustrate iht ’ 
tnmsiiHjn from it to that of the Sayyids and Lodi*, of 
whldi these are prolMbly the earliest spedinens. 

{v) Finally, there are scaucred buildings oi t\m 
period widely spread over the plain and indicaling the j 
continued importance and sikj of DcIhL On the ncrlh 
is Salimgarh, built by Sher Shnli's son Salim m r54bp 
at the north-east corner of the Red Fahroe*. It is said 
to have been inieiided as a protection again&t attacks by 
Humayun, If this is tnic^ the fact would MJggcst that , 
the regular croadng place of the Jiimna was near ilie 
present railway bridge, TTiis fort is quite pfg iin and re* 
markable otily for its rerainisccxices—Aurangzeb conhaed 
Ode of his lirotheis there, and Ghnlam Qaclir is " 
said to have mode his escape through it. Behvcca 
Mubarikpnr and Muhajidpur (groups (lii] and [fv]) 
Stands the Moth-ki-Masjid, a beautiJui spedmett ol the 
mosquu of the period. The coLouriing wjthin is soft 
but striking; the treatnaent of the weatom wall (a 
difhctilt feature in aU iiiosquL*s* poiticujarlv tboat of 
this type) b very bold, the surface being deeply brokcrip 
a course of arches added below and elaborate tunrU 
erected at the corner>i. The story told regarding the 
origin of tin? name of this mosque is tliat Sikaiidar 
Lodi one day saw a grain of pul&c lying on 

the pavement oi the principal mosque of Delhi- He 
picked it up and gave it to hia minister, Mian Bhckya^ 
who dei^ined that n grain honoured by the king*^ touch 
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ahoulil not bt lorgotten- So ho plant«l die grain, sowed 
the Ksoltwit seed and sow«d agjUn till, fawn the pfo^ 
ceeds of that one grain, he had acquired though money 
for the building of the mosque. At the soulhem boimd- 
ary of Old Delhi there is another mosque, the Janwdi 
ICasjid. of the same general plan, hut, though of later 

date (isae-'isab). much plamcr. Close to Huma>'™ i 
tomb and the Arab Saraiisthe octagonal tomb of Isa 

Khan, a grandw of the time of Shcr Shah. It is a fine 
specimen of the type, its ornamuntatioD Ls partnctj^arly 
elaborate. consistmR of pierced stone b««us. 
moulding and coloured tiles. The rather flond efl«t 
fi heightened hy the carved stone fiiual using from the 
lotus elating of the dome. To the West is Isa Khan s 
Mosque, tbc central bay of red sandstone, the two side 
bays of grey stone, with rather unplcasing ti 
The fact that this mosque ocems late (154?) 
and at the time when the style was seeking new arn mo 
ornate fonns fe bidicaled by the arrangimicnt of domei 
The central dome is much like that of Sber Shah s mosq^- 
But the two side domes are raistd high on pi ^ . 
traheate construction, and resemble the pavilions winch 

were soon to become so common a feature of the r» . 
.'idham Khan's tomb is at the south-west corner o 
mu. Adham Khan was son of one of ' 

mothers of the emperor Ahhar. 

Khan (also known as Tagah Khan 

the husband of another foster-mother of e 

Atgah Khan had saved Htitnayim-i life and. havmg 
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njnderttl aseiiij Mrvi« to Aklar also, had b«o 
Govemor of the Punjab and, after Baiiam Khan's dk- 
nnssaJ. the emperors minister, Mbar. m/miued at 
^ mnrd^, ordered Adham Khan to be twice pmdpital- 
•Jd from the to™ of the palace at .Agra and freed him- 
MI from the pernicious tutelage of the foster-mmlw 

T- ®bn, curioas 

tod rather unpleasing structure, of die octagonal t™. 

with an upper dante<aiTying storey consideial^ 
sniper than the lower . Atgah Khan also lies hi^ 
at Ddbj. tn Nizam-udHijn's dargah. Bat. though of 
Stole date (1566). his tomb properly belongs to 
toot er style will be dtscribed in Chapter XIV. 

iKd '"”1’ an to eminence to the east ot 

^ utb « said to be that of anot her of Akhar's foster- 
brothcR, Maharnmad Kuli Khan. 

These buildings cover a period of yeais. The 
^ lust given is topographical and does nol follow the 
of tune. The earliftst are probably indudetl in 
poup at Mujahidpur; the., comes the group at 
Mobankpur ; next, the tomb of Muhammad f 5 hah Say 
y (^W 5 ) at Khairpur. The works of the Lodi dyuasty 

Chi« sultanfi—tliat at Roshan 

Chiragh Deihj, said to be Babid’s * and that of 

2 Khy^: t],e MdUi-ld.Ma.,jid and the mosque aud 
^a ^Iyhall otKhaiipar, T he Purana Qilats mainly 

rkitor v^ii ooe ft iiJdSllbt I 4a not mdvirn 

■i*t pa^ Jjj), pscifttiMt to tftkd- tli* ttonblo to flacl it Si* 
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ol the ttnie of SMr Shah (1540-45): bis mosque ant! Or- 
Sher Mandal, both wthin that fort, were buUt in his 
rei^ I and Isi Khan's tomb was built just after its 
dose. The tomb of Adkam Kban belongs to the reign 
of 4ycbar, 

The types of budding during the period axe three. 
Fust^ tJiere is the square tonib+ m the earher LUStanees 
Temiuiscent of Tugjibiq ardutecture by reason of slop¬ 
ing walls and the columns which face tliE angl^ of the 
projecting bays. A curioiE excrescence which appears 
on one of the Mujdiidpur tombs and also on the neigh- 
baining tomb of Mubarik Shah Sajyid is a lantem on 
the top of the dome ; this nov'el fcatitre wns quickly 
discarded. In later examples the w alls are perpondic- 
n]ar more bcJdly brokoi* and ornamented with filled- 
in arclie5. Second^ the octagonal tomb inttixiuce^ a 
new form which rapidly sprang into full de%’eIopmcnt. 
The extant tombs of the snllans of these two dynastirs 
are of this type. saV€ that ot Bahlol Lodlj if indeed the 
totab assigned to is really his- The characteristics 
are the pillared eolenmadie round the in tenor building, 
the heavy dripstone aJtd the kiosks which encucle tbc 
central dome. ThuSi in point Of cirttati^n^ and 
Compkact finish , tht&e tombs furnish a new depafttire^ 
The floping buttresses at the angles are a tradition 
from Tughlaq methods# and sene to counteract the 
Ihmst of ilie dome. Third, there are the motjqiies, 
with a courtyard (entered, in the case of the Moth-Id- 
Masjttl, by a gateway of marked Hindu feaionss) and 
wilh a covcfvd oblong biiUdittg on tt« wat. Thesr 
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buiWmgs. severely piMd m form, bear atm ec Uir« 
small domes * they possess no nunoieU; aod; they 
appear almost bare aiid nnadomcd till dosdy 
approadied. Then it fa found that the western face b 
fUnkecl with gallerkd turrctB^ takiiig the place of the 
columns of the Kbaiipmr Mosque, and that the epstem 
is a g)£iio of well proportiOEied amdies^ coloured stontai 
and carved brackets and pcojcctions. Sav^ for a 
suggestion that the ornamentation k odventitioiAt Ihe 
taste displayed k fa tiUTra , 

Inglorious as the period was^ it fumisbes a hue 
of BTchitectura] efforts^ and* while linked with the 
Foghlaq style by the restrained sedateness of mtst 
of its eliects, exhibits a new synthesis with Hindo 
forms and paves the way to the Larger splendours of 
the Mughafa, 






af Kltan. 
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CHAPTEK X. 




THE GttEAT MUCHALS- 

The moiif sploidid period af the MuliammadaR otpetg 
EH India 1^. ushered iit by the tomantic figure of Babar» 
He W'g* a direct descendsint of Timur sind could, claiin 
feLitionshlp also with Cbingir Xhan. Iffongoi 

and part TsirtaTp he mstiifiHted their chatacteaistics ot 
restless eneii^y ttiid even of mlhlcss cnielty- Hiit he 
was £L man of cducaJbotl sind ctllightEEtimeTl t, he had 
tiOitie under the iniluencc ol Peraan aiiTlia^tioOT 
he was hinifttU a fasdinalmg viTitcr- He and hb suc¬ 
cessors pursued very differviit niethnds fttim those 
adopted by liis maiauditii^ ancestors. Moogul and 
Mu|;hal denote the same race* But the one nuiite re¬ 
calls nomadic tfibes intent only on loot and sLaughtu^^ 
the other the builders of a great einphe and tlw 
patrons of art letters- It is therefore pennissihle to 
substitute at this point the latter for the fonnet. Any 
such annienclatuTB however is a contention; the royal 
family was of mixed race. the rdiog dass comprised 
reprciscntatives of the vanwiis nattonaiitics- which had 
India, mingled 1- ^ith Perniaits ond with 

Hindus promoted to high placr. 

At the of ekveii Biibar was king oi Samafkand. 
lie was driven from that prccariora throne but 

su'dintafned bimstlf as nder of Kabul, On several 
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KJdasioD^ he had inado mifior expeditkm^ into [ndia. 
\Vhm the Governor of the Punjab and other noUes. 
disgwstfd with the treatment they received at the handi 
of Ibrahim Lodi, invited Babar to their assistance, he 
. launched an invasion. Qose to the spot where, LhrM 
hundred and thirty-four years previously, Muhammad d 
Gbor had deicah^d Prithvi HajUp hi the hctwtiui 
Pelhi and the mauntains, his HtiJe army, computed at 
12,000, opposed the far greater host of Ibrahim, Thi! 
odds were heavy against the invader. Bot hi? military 
talents and tesonrese had been trained in a lile of war, 
ilc bronght with bsm artillery, then first seen on thw 
narthem pJains of India. Lasliing hfe biillock cmts 
lognthef, with his guns at inien'aJs^ and open lanes 
for cavalry cliargr^s^ he revlstcd Ibralum's onslaught 
and tliTew the army of Delhi into izonlusian by fknjt 
f^ttacks. The first battle of Panipal (1526) ended with 
the total defeat of the snltiin, who iw'as hunself left de^d 
upon thefidd. 

Babaj entered iMiii and Agni anti inslaBed himsdl at 
the latter place. But his days were not to knott'peace. 
The empire 'vfns siiil to witL He was surrounded hy 
warlike Kajputs and qitosi-mdqscndent Afghan 
chivls. He defeated both and, after forty-eight years of 
crowded life, died leaving a large but unstable kingdoja 
whidi mn fmin Kabul on the west to the border? oi 
Bengal oii tjic cast 

His Son Humayim was locking in energy and quite 
unable in cope with the dilFiciihies wMch he oiheiiled. 
He abandoned Kabul and the Punjab to hb brother 
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HjuJ ™ finally defeated and driven cjnt by Sher Sbah* 
p of the Sin^ family, an Afghan tvbo nili!d in Bihar. 
Delhi was again under an Afghan niJer. He bmlt (or 
completed) the PoranaQila, established a stfoag adminis^ . 
tTation, in a brief reign of five yeaiB {or, it may even 
be said, thiee years, if he assumed the- title only in 
^ 154^] carried otit many beneficent reforms and prevtHl 

himself one of the ablest tnJeiB of that age. He was 
killed in battle: against the Rajpoits (1545) and is buried 
in ail unposlng tomb at Sassemin, the capital of his 
Original State in fiibari^ His son Islatri Shah (geneialiy 
called Salim Shah), who built the? fort of Salirngarh at 
Dellu, reigned ineffectually for nine yeais, whereupon 
a disputed saccessifMi added to the general eonlktsicn. 
Humayun^ who had fled to Persia, had Invoked the 
assistance of the Shah and had established himself 
flit Kabul and Kandabar* now seized the tipportoiiity, 
invaded India and entered Delhi in IJ55+ 

^ The ne^ yiiaf th^i restored monaTcb fell as Ins was 
d^cending the Shcr MnndaT and dfed from Ills injuries^ 
Hf^ Is buried in the splendid tomb which his wddow hnift 
to the south of the Forana Qila. 

The throne which Akbar a^k^ded was by no mean5 
secEire. It was dLspnted by two nephews of Sher Sliah, 
cmc fn the Ptinjab, the other in the eastern port of the 
United Pfo’^inoes, while HemUp the Hindu qunistcr of 
the latter, actually occupied Agra and [Delhi and pro^ 
claimed himself sovereign under the historh; thfe of 
Viki-amaditj-n, Aklw, who wus in the Pnnjjib with his 
guardian Bairani Ktian. met Hemu in battle. Agaia 
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tliP placL* of faicountar ivas Panipat Wemu wt33 

at fiT5t successful: t«it hfe eyo was pierced by an aiww: ^ 
and, as so frEqu«illy h^vp^ upon the 
leader, his army fled. The boy Al^r. ordered 0 
this act by Bairatn Khan, strtick the dying H«nu wilh 
his sword and his compiiiuons completed the deed. Of 
the two nepbsws of Sk« Shah, one yielded and the , 
□thcr was kilhid in conflict with the mlur of 
Thj^ atlempl to tell the story oi D , ^ 

that of Indio. AtbaPs name Is but Uttlo connec^ 
with DclhU He built the magnificeiit fort of Agra ano 
aftemanis the palace dty of Fatelipor Sikii 
Agra) with its exquisite worfcmtraabip and stren^y 
Hindu lealnitss. His dianissal of Baiiam Kton; 
early tutelage under his fostcr-niotlier; his wars m 
Rajputana. Gnjarot, Bengal and Khondeah. wh.ch 
.extended his empire from Kabul to the Bay of Bengal 
and beyond the Tapti: his orderly admlnisUatioa, he 
policy of conciliatban with the Hindus (ioduiSng 
own maiTtage with a Rajput princess) and Ws religious 
toleration and iiuiovatians—these am matters of gen 
lustory. The gnat emjieror was buried near Agra 
wUhLn a vast tomb, which couibiiifiS varioits o 

architKture. It was desecrated according to f»ine ac 
e,mnts in a local revolt of Jots during AnrangJteb'i 

The lifty-y<-ar roign of -Akbar was fDUowcd hy tti® 
occes&icm of his son Jahangir, who reigned for twenty- 
two years (1605’1627] and made his licadipiaiicrs 
time at .Agra, sometiroEs at Lahore. He was giicn 
wine and suffered from a enolcnt temper which led bm 
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iltim.std"cQiiiitiit atwcities. He snppr=scd the rabel- 
of Ws son Kbusni, at the begtii]^ pf his lagn, 

' iritlt idcnUass cruelty and partially WLroled the 
irijo, Iwwevcr, lived on in sEmi-coiifineineat for sixteen 
yeiir-, vheti be was strangled by order of ^ broth^ 
afteiwards the emperor Bhahjahan. Jahangir cnlmsted 
. [Jk adniinistiation to his wfile Nnr Jahaiu His reign 
* f«is maritL'd by several rebellions and by the loss ot 
gandaliar to Persia. But it w-as uneventful and its 
most interesting features were the growing communica' 
tion vith Europe, the iriflUEnce of the Jesuits, aggres^ 
onn< by the Portttguese and Sir Thorns^ H* !» misaiott. 

iLsdfHe was marked by the rebellion of the beir-appamit 

Skrhjahan, who w-as defeated near Dellii and fled to 
the UiMTcan and Bengal, but eventually came to a kind 
■ ol ttiwhiiBtaiidiiig with his father. Jahangir died while 
ou return from * summer visit to Kashmir and lies 
bailed at Sl^akdara EiC^ LiLhorc. 

Shabjahan was already credited with the strangling 
r of Khusru and the poisoning of another of his brothMs. 
When his lather died, he himself was far w‘ay m the 
Deccan, and it was otily in accord with the u^al pro* 
ccdvire that a younger surviving brother seized the 
throac. But this pretender was blinded by thah- 
iahan-sfathet-in-lnw. wtm was maintainuig the heir's 
imertsts in the north ; and Shahjahaa'a orders that 
ad bis ovni male telaUnns should be pot to death ap^ar 
to have been generally obeyed. His reign of thirty 
years was. one of great magniliceani and, so far as 
Hindustan was cenceroed, of comparative security 
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and peace. But the ITeccan wm afSicted vrith ttar. 
It was at this time the cradle o( ititure emperors, train-'- 
ing them in leadership and administratiaD. Sbah* 
jahaRp thcH^ he diected no great conquests ihert, 
marched to the tlirone /rom his headquarters ol Bnr- 
hanpiir* at the gate of that tempting land. As empetorp 
h^^ovETthripTv the kingdom of Ahm^dnagar and redaccid * 
Gokouda and Bijapur to some sort of dependence. He 
left hia third son Anning^b as Viceroy, and history 
repeated iiself^ At first Aumngzeb^ ijt^ble to cany 
on the adniinistration by reason of thf* exhans^o of 
the country and hLs father's susplduai^, resigned, wai * 
sent to Balkh^ where he failed conspittioiislyp was then 
commis^oned to reduce Kandakar* which had agaia 
been taken by the Persians^ and there again Mkd in , 
three sieges, which cost the finances dear and effected 
nothing. He next sent back to the Deccan, where 
he made war on Gakonda and Bijapur, As the pru^ 
were about to fall into the princes Imnds, bis jealous^ 
father^ aiarmed at tho son's growing power, made peace 
xifith the sultans of those conntries op coudidou ot the 
piiyment ot mdemuldes and cession of certain territurie* 
Bui, when Shahjalian fell scriotisly ill in 1657 and la'ss 
destrous of sefruiiug the succes^ou lor bis eldest and fa* 
rouritc son Dam Shiknb. AurangMb rebelled^ mafthed 
northwards, defeated Dara near Agra, entered the dry 
and imprisoned his father. The iratricidal war ended 
in the unpiisonmtuit of the young^t Of Shahjtthafl^s 
soi^, Murad Eak^^ in Sahmgarh and bis subsequent 
e^temtion in Gwalior, the hunting of the second 
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Stoj.. tat. tato. to -tot "■>7^" 
mit.»-»! i« toraytt' *tm » «i« ^ 

tough Ihu Chanani CbWPk or piiacipal uBMl »< Dt““. 

Shahiahan lived through eight yeare oi impr^nmmt 
in thf fert of Agra, often gazhig out from the 
to»^ upon the Taj. which he had boill over his bdo^ 
*iie, Murataz Mahal. His body was laid beneath it ^hea 
be died. His character has been vaiionsly painted. Bo r 
whatever his faults, he had maintained his ihicme in 
fiP!at magnificence, was n patron of arts and letters and 
has left I® fiome of the most splendid monuments which 
the world can show. He adorned Agm with the Ta,j an 
the Moti Masjid. But he also restored the flone o 
DftUii. hnilding the present city of Shahjalianahad. 
with its walls, its Red Palace and its enoimous 
In bis time ladn-SiiraEenic architecture reached its 
Knith. Hi^i 5ii™s5or, a rdigwus fanatic, cared iioiJiuig 
for the encouragHinait ol arts. His iconodastic 
^ led him to destroy numbers of Hindu temples, aud^his 
buildings are conhned mainly to iuost|iie, suidi as t o» 
at Muttra and Benares, erected to mark the sate of ^ 
datmetiun. He re-imposed the poll-tax on the - 

Hr fought with the Rajputs “d the Afglmos an 
carried on extensive ware in the Htccaii, 
spent many ycnis of his life subduing t- 
mudan kingdoms of Ookonda aod Bijapur, The Mosi™ 
power extended almost to the south of the Peoms 
But he was more and more harassed 
tioos by Uie Mandhas under their leader Shiva,h Thi, 
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.race of tiardiy sgldim, which bred ilso astute 
■ ? talesmen, steadily began to gain gmund and a fter the"' 
end of this tejgn became the ascendant power in Ijidia. 
But oth^ forces weit preparing. Madras had been 
founded in 1640, Bombay became a British possesaion 
in i6fit. Calcutta was established in 1690. AiiTai)g> 
wb's system of cDnccnteLtion, Ws oppressum of the ’ 
Hindus and his ambidons conquests of tcnitoiics too 
vast to hold togetber^ cambtned to snp the fnnndaferns 
of the erapine, Hia tasks nnacconiplished, he died In 
rjctieme old age while still Jiunting bis voiattlfl 
Maratha foes and wus bmi«l with the utmost simplicity 
Bt Rauza, near Daulatahad in tlic Deccan. 

A century and a iiuif had been occupied by four loag 
reigns. Hindustan (bnt not the Deccan] bad known a , 
perit^ of peace such as had seldom fallen to her bcfoiCL 
FaiW and plague were there; and the nobles kept up 
their extravagant splerKlour at the expense of the poor. 
Bat the land was safe bom cxieraaJ foes and compa- ^ 
ratively free from internal strife. The fame of the 
magnificence of the great Moghal spread Ihroagb the 
world. Agra and Delhi became reputed centres el 
imperial pomp. But ihe writing was already on the wall 
and aftiii 1707 it began to bo fulblled. 
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3 HAHjAMAXABAtl 

Ttte: biiildiijgB erijctai al DdM by the Mughikl €?m- 
pcrors or the nobles of their conrt arc less nmncrcms than 
be -expected, uidess it is realised that these Tended 
onlv Dccasioojitly at the old capital* AkhM preferring 
Agra and his nwn palaoendty of Fatehpnr Sikn^ Jahini^ 
making his headquarters niainly at Lahore and xAurang- 
SEcb Fpending much of tii*; time in the Oeccan, Ei'e-n 
their tombs, ssave that of Hnmayoti. Wiire biiilt else- 
where.* SliaJvjaJnm returned to Delhi and held his pyurt 
there in great splrndour. The later and lesser emperors 
pE that linr generally rEmftined at Delhi^Ind-eed* some 
of Ihem had do oilier plact where they could dwcU , 
and wlieKt they dwelt they wntt huried* 

The main subject of this chapter is ShahiahanabadL 
But first it is necessary to describe an earlior group of 
bmldings. Lor the montiments of the period of tho 
greal Mnghak fall into t^vo classes, niarked om both by 
ftgc and !>>' locality. 

The first of these is Euiiiaynii‘s tortiband the surttnind- 
jng b^iildings. It hsuii aliiiiadi' betfu shown that thAi trajly 

- BAlnr b in KilmL ttWycia thft nMil till* 

irtikh bn htitH T Abbtf 1*11- 1 -iJ ipwndlSW wm\ 

H-dLf Ai/rm, HJil W }!**• l^een aunfflia^+S * 

JA lai^Likm, near JUbure i Sb*bJ*ti*ii hy i 

•i Air* i AnTMifuIi flrjir Sj&«tUt&Uil in Ifw yreeiMt 


-nd »r-aiinnll 
> -t tuknihlr-f 
cIe Iv IwTi^ 
rU« in tlH 
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of the hfiighal emperaiB, intcnupted by the Afghin 
m tcrregiiiuii of Sher Shah and his short-lived saccesson, ^ 
coalesces ardiitectiiraUy witli th(t time of the t 
Bui, at this time wLen Humayiui died shortly after his 
tesloiation, there was a suddea break from the old 
traditions into buildings on a vaster scale, their pans 
elaborately massed and their features borrowed laritcly 
from Persian forms. Thus it comes that, just to the 
south of the Purana QLla tUie Delhi of that time), there 
are found buildings of the Afghan and t^r 
Mughal styles, as well os structures of later date. 

These early Mughal buildings date from the time of ' 
Akbar. Coaspicuoits among them is the tomb of 
Hiimairan, built by his widow. For size and impressire 
grandcurno other tomb built at DcUii, and indeed few in 
India, can compare with it. Raised on a high plinth, 
it displays on each side a great arch in a deep bay, wbib 
the sides of each projecting wing have also large, though 
. Je^r, arches and small arches, in two storeys, on the ^ 
obHquely-cut angles. The colour-scheme, with a libetal 
use of white marble, is boldly effeclive, On the roof 
stands a forest of capolos, produced by setting n lai^ 

WLp on ca.ch win^ and a pair of strmllpr rmpq over 
bay* and in the centre one of the fijstst domes in the 
i^orld, of wbiu nmrble^ raised on a deep drum. This 
dome h oi the purest Saracenic form, plain, perfectly 
Contoured p esche^iiij^ the kala^Aa and surmounted only 
b> a simple finiaJ. NotwithsldJidiiig the ^clornment of 
colour nnd cnpolas, the general effect is almost severe; 
no dnpstone breaks the surlaoe of the walls. The build- 
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j„g is ;l striking «^pl= of tlie ^ust.rity of ^ o^^r- 
aw«ng IbtJ dabwation of the design and breBtang 
thiwiclt the ndmeni of rich colour which adorns it. 

HisloricaHy thte tomb is fuU of tra&« romiiwsarcrt. 
[n addition to the graves of Humayiin and bis wfe. 
there are here those of Daia Shitiob. Aurangnrbs ddst 
brother, pat to death in Delhi, and of the emp^i^ 
Jahandar Shah and Alampr II. both mratieted. The 
Vindictiveness of the enemy and the assassin did not 
ordinarily pursue the victim after death. It was at his 
tomb that Hodsoa in iS57 
emperor and his two sons, 

Humajun’s tomb invites a pause to consider for a 
BKimnnt the sunnundiags of Mnbammadaji tomte 

fllustniteri at Delhi and elsewhere. Thnse d .Mtamsh 
^ Ala-od^in are almost adjnncts of a mmqoe. 
Ghiyas-ud-din Tnghlaq’a is truly the adjnncl of a fortr^ 
connect«l with it by a causeway and itself sanuunjd 
bv forlnss-waUs. Fitoa Slwh's is faced on 
by budding mid in frnnt bj- a rad. possibly omU^ 
from Bnddhist models, eaeh^ng a narrow 
tfflnbi of the Sayyids rise, the om from a crowded viUagi. . 
Ibe other from waste laud i and it Ls di^tdt to 
the origuml setting of either. Sikondar UJ s » in the 
middle of a waUed enclosure, which was peAap, once 
EairL.n. In the rose of Hmnayna and. ^ter on. of 
^dar jane, the w^lcd dreuit is sufficiently eatensn. 
tn coutain I park of lawns, shrobberi^ * ^ 

l.wS»a,«» to ao* "i ” ■ 
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though flot aJwayi. die pnittice for a ro«» 
o mJ(J his awn tomb during hfe uretime “as all 

’* bujh H ‘ T f^itinues FergUBoji. 

bmlt tiieir sefMiIchie, of such a chamefor as to serve 

“ r°^' "«l a«ir Eriarf. 

oo ,fcy 

0i tli^r rtim^inc ** • n*’’ i . , 

and its ciJT ■ This anttapEitiim of death 

Prrtm™*?^ nowadays setm morM. 

has certft* 1 ^ seWoin pnyvidal; and it 

^ y seiziired to U5 some of f he noblest of orienUJ 

monij inpn tg. 

To the^»uth of Humaynn-s tomb □« tW other 

tn fa Vi ^ in the endosuic is saM 

o fae tl^t of a fovouritc barber of ,hat emporar* It 

mciunttfi ^ ‘^^wmcturistic of this petind, square, suf- 
bulhn ^ tile-odomed kiosks and a black* slightly 

Vn, with-enst one with a blut-tiled dome. 

Wien Bmram Khan, the Bismark of Akbar's younger 

l,«n LJed 

he twa ^ p%rimagB to IfcocSn 

Abdi Gujftfat by an enemy* Ilis son, 

To afterwards promoted 

tojt g^e by Akbar. He proved on the whole n 
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useful goieral lUid a powerful goViartior and tlins 
54 lewaided the emperor's generosity. The Khan Klanan 
' ior Chiei ot ChicEs, (is he was called) is said to have built 
tbc blue tomb lor Fahini Khai). one of hfi frienils and 
supporters. Re bimwlf is buried In the large tomb to 
the west,* wbidi must ha™ bem an imposmg matiu- 
i ment bdore it was robbed of its marble faring. It 
rises ftmo a Hgh platform, ob^muftly copied from Hama- 
yan's tomb. ITie tomb itsdf is square, willt shall^ 
projectiiig bays, pavilions and a high drum carrying 



--Hi— mr f 

and. in the [unctign of the roads, the Sabz Posh (green- 
covered) tomb, mainly distinguished by the ungain y 
length ot its drum which bears the remains of a 
displeasing pattern ol blue, grreo and yellow tiles. 

» 'This short arcbitecttiral period at Delhi, truncated, 

' so to spealc, by the dciwitiiie of tlie conrt to Agra and 
Fatehpur Sikri, borrowed characteristica from the Lodi 
style, bnt also, in the case ot Humajmn's tomb, gives 
protnisc of a new cm and manifiiits, thou^ iit ^ 

' diflerent form, that gwicmtis design, subtlety of rab* 
dued (ifnamentiition ami sintplirity of ontline w 
cbaiacterise tlie buildings of the firi<t Tufldsli conqueror' 
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Akbar's studied tolermice adopted the hcterajeneoiH 

stlT Fatelipo, Sand 

Sikand^ The inevitable levulgon ocemred. Bnt 
when Mughal oiehlt^un; rt^wiged at Ddlu, it 

T JT comparable to that of the 

Tnghlaqs. The Mughal emperor, vvere too coanopoh* 
n in fawte. too grandiow in diar ideas, to restrict 
to anstere deigns of unadorned masowy. 
^ bnflttogs of Shahjahan dispUy a twv’ej freedSi 
dcagn. But all IS subordinated to the Mamie tradi- 
and, m g^cral eSect, is mom Wonic (in the 

which had pneceded it at Delhi. ^ 

nei^ly eighty years Delhi ceased to be the official 

^a^tal. tn 163S, Shahjahan. weary of the ami'ded 

and inconycment conditions at Agia, decided to build his 

^ ace at Delln on a splendid scale. He erected the Red 

Palace and the Jaina Masjid. In ten ynare the new 

po^ ready; and the empomr made bis state 

«tiy. dty of Shalijshanabad n«e round it, 

Ki ^ walk, which ivere replaced 

hy hnck walls 101658. 

of ^ 

offtrMughalsarhoolof aithitectum. Thefnnnsadopted 
fnw and less frigid than that of Hmna- 
tomb: Hindu teatums am once more utilised: 

^ is a new- and mjaginativc bieadth of desjen. 
vairf ^ Had Fdlaa* measure i.c™ by 6oO 

Tlie«r"' T ^ fwi m hc^ht, 

e ts low-lying, with the rtsiUt that the impre^ioa 
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producird falk fiir short of that of the proud front of 
Agra fort. But the massive, red sandstone drouit. with 
its battlements, its pavilioned towers and its lofty 
gates, is imposine enough from the open champ-iU^Man 
to the west ; and the view frotn the Bek» on the river¬ 
side. wbero roarWe palaces peer over a lower wall, lias 
the unreal appearance of a magic dreain. One doubts 
at first sight whether these walla woe seriously intended 
for defence. But it is ptobahle that they were: and 
Aorangreb strenglhened the Lahore gate with a 
barbican. 

Hue. paiarDf wiLh its waflSj forms a mii£cd whiikp 
buill (with few Esceptions) at the same time nnd on a 
single plan. Soilkient is left to sboitf the mteiior 
anangt-ments of the royal household; and the jince 
is, says Pergnsson," nr rather was. the mc^ 
cent in the east—perlmp m the world-'' 

In addition to the laigcr gates with Ihiar barbi' 
cans—the Lahore (p-W, looting westward down the 
Cliandni Chowk, and the DcUii gate in the sonthern w all, 
with its life-slic elephant statues erected by Lord Curion 
to take the place of those destroyed by AurangEeb— 
there are two large towers with pavdionsat the ojdsof 
the eastern wall, that on the north the Shah Braj, that 
on the south Ihe Asad Burj. At the northfsast cotmt 
stands the older fort of Salimgarh. round which the 
Jumna cmcc dnubtlesa ran, ils westerly branch spanned 
by Jahangir's bridge. This old bed is now dry; Jahan- 

* Tlw B«ls i» ite knr-lyUij Itnii b*l»«ii tJi* Red PsIk* *“d 
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btidga has disappeared; instead, tbs 
tht between the opposing waits and the Jij 
rat^c SaLmgarh before emetBing on the great bridge 

ilcjioss the Jli nrinn “ 

The original plan of the pahiee was as foUowa. Fmin 
the Lahore gate there ran eastwards asnecessinn of 
buddings and courts devoted to theoioro pnhiiccete* 

the eastern 

a hue nortli ^ sou th-Jxiths, hoU of private a;di. 

cnce, keeping apartments and aennna, the firstline 
irtceting the second at right angles, fonned. and stilf 
lornis. a T-sbapeil arrangenumt. These huildinra n> 
mmn toJerahl^jr intact, the spaces westti-ardsTthe 
twoarms of the top of the T were fiUed with subsidiary 

SZh ,^'>'"6S-Wtcheiis. stare.hou.sc5, etc. 
Northwards (the northerti arm of tlie T being Jongcr 

thim the sou^em) were ih^ ga^deas. called Hawt 
Bokshfeivi^ of Jife) and Mchtab Bagh (garden of Ihe 
moon): and. adjointag the northern waU. were the 

fm ti li?^ royid princes. Running northwards 
frnm die D^, gate and forming, a, to speak, the base 
of the ptralklograix. nf which the top or eastern side 
jc nver ntogc, was a broad road lined with the 

«i!r* f shape, etc. The Ra>'at Baksh 

^CB has been largely restored. The rest nf the 
wfai^ SUsin the vacant spneesof the T 
been dcari^ of buildings or is occu|m« 1 by barfacts. 

JZ Tr huHK^bsgi which slin exist 

en put to strange uses in the yean sticeeedieg the 
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tnutiny u^d Lord Curzon insisted on tbc sanctity 

and preservntian o£ bl^tmic montiineiits. Tb^rs 

were varioiis reasoiiB for this TOndnli^, one of which, 
perhaps not suffiriently n?alised* is that m tlie decadtmt 
duys of the erepire even the central pEirt of the paJat^e 
bad been allowed to Ml into a lamti^ntaliic state oj 
squalor, Jis de&aibcd by Biidiop Hcber in 11^24. Thus 
It was difficult to realise the intdisic beauty of the 
bmidings^ and it may be counted as fortunate that the 
meet important □£ them have surviveiL 
The palace is entered from the Laliore gate by a 
great covered arcade^ whidi has received unstinted n n d 
deser^^ed praise from many pens. At the easiero tnd 
of ihis arcade, a court is entered, once containing a 
tank—itjc tank round which the European survivors 
were inassacred in 1&57 {see page ri^)* Still going 
east, the road of entry passes through iui arch under the 
Naubat Kbana, or bandstund, where tha royal band 
plaj-ed at intervals. At the time ol writing, this build¬ 
ing IS tifmpordiiiy the Indian Weij Museum, 

This areh leads into an inner court ol great ske^ once 
surrounded on three sides by the room^ of the nobles, 
the central part of the eastetn sid* still occupiied by the 
Diwan-i-Am or Hall ol Public Audience. This is an 
open, colonnadvd building, the row's of pillafs^ bearing 
engrailed arches^ presenting lUgnified vistas—all tliu 
more digiiihed, perhaps, since the surface has lost the 
plaster and gilt^ which may luiw oirce covered it^ and 
appears in naked stone* Ifl the middle of the 
eastern sidi: {which is dosed by a w-all) is a rwim 
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in which stands a high rodsefi throne with 4 
canopy oi iidaid maitile know-71 as " the Seat of the 
Shadow dI God." This was the dnrbar-scat oi the 
emperor and in it poaibly stood the Peacock tltfogoj. 
while hoin the dais in front the niiniirter handed up 
petUjons. (The Peacock thronCp which TavtTnfccr on 
personal inspection vained at nearly sk and-a-half 
minions sterlingp was carried oS by the Persian nder* 
Nadir Shah* during his sack of Delhi in 1739). Behind 
the throne^ on the wall of the recess, are the well-kinawTi 
panels ol pistra dufa^ indtiding the delineation of 
Otphekis channing the feasts, which were placed after 
the mntiDy in the Sotith Kensington Mnsemn and 
re&tnrad to thuir urigiiial pLace ihrongh the offices of 
Lord Curaon* Their origin has formed the subject 
■of cnntrpvTOy- They have cominonly boea assigned 
tti a French artist. Sir John Marshall points out that 
most of the material is Italian nnd thinks it not unrea¬ 
sonable to suppose that they were designed and tytecufod 
in Italy imd broiight tq IjidisL Bernier and others have 
described the giories of the durbar hold bi this haH^ 
when the hah Itself wqs eitendi^d on its three 
open sides by cmbroickred fabrics supported on sdvef- 
covered piEajs, the nobles stood below the throne^ and 
the emperor bimsdf ap^ared beneath ths marbJE 
canopy, elari in igoft rahnent^ peads and diamopdSx 
To the east of this is yA^onnther court. Closely 
approaching the monaich'^^ [STvate apartmenLs and 
fomiing the way by which passed from them to fus 
place of public business, it was made bcfittingly 
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plendent ^uid was suirpimdt.'d on Ibe norths •wist and 
soath sides by aixbs arid buildic^p with a tank in the 
iniddk. These buildings have gone and the tank is 
Id thti middle of the eonrt is placed a basia ot 
marblt^ cite oi those thn.iugh which thu camal water 
w-as formerly broyght^ Its wurkniansLip moved the 
Muslim chrotiidcFS to woodcTp 
Tlte eastern side of this court m still fiecypied by j 
part qI the ^itrnana. For at tlsis point the cros.-bar 
e£ the T is reached. The caitxtd bnildJng^ where the 
two lines Join I RangMaliaJ (coloured lialiji runioins 

of ihi* lavish decoration ol svhkh arc still visible chj ihe 
archts. To the south is tbc Msimtai MaJifd (hall 
distinction), another ol the zenana apartments^ now 
an arth.Toiogical Mmyjnm. Between these two and agam 
further south w'crc other huildingB^ which have disap- 
pLTued. This, with lire exception of the Asid Bufj at 
the end, is all that rijrriai ns of the son them ano of the 
luic^ along tlie river Irontage, A peculiarity of these bmld- 
ings and also of those to the nuith is the inlnialurc 
dtnnnd, called the Stream ot Pjiradiso, which mn along 
the middle oj themi the water, hrotiglrl front AU Mar^ 
diin*s eanaJ, entering the pialace* under the Shall Burton 
the north, supplying the baths* traversing the Diwan-i- 
KhaSp the sleeping apaitmetitSp the Kang Mahal and 
Mhbab feometii^ flotvlug under portions of 
marble Hooringj soTrietifftti welling into ioiiiid basinSp 
like that which is still seen in the Hang Mahal. Rippling 
over thi- marbk. it addifd to the soft Jnadousnefi« uf 
thes*: apartments and to their coohiess in the hot days* 

7 
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The first buHding as one goes □orthwards ipom the 
Rati^ contained the most pri vate of the mipercir"!i' 
tuoms—for quiet talk, for prayer and for sleep. Then 
also abuts from thk hniiding the Mnsainman Btirj 
{octagonal tower), projetiJiig over the eastern 
ivith the jhawka, or shotring place, in front, whence the 
emperor made his appearance to the people below, to 
please them or to satisfy them that he was still alive. 
Here {and on the little open balcony just tu the $oiilh) 
Their Imperial Mafestics n*peated this ceremony in 
December of tqr2,, while a vast proccssiao pa&^d 
below. The mttTinrB of these buildings are remarkable 
for theix fine and often nobly woided inscriptions and 
for the famous translucent screeo of marble-, bearing 
the scales of justice surronnded by the hnnament ol 
beaven. 

The next surviving building to the north is the Diivau- 
i^Klkas or hall of private audience. Simple as it k—an 
oblong pierced with lightly engrailt'd arches^ broken 
by a deep dripstone and with a plain kiusk at cadi 
contCT U is yet, both within and witiiout, one of the 
most efiquisite remains of bfnghal arL The piei^ have 
been fobbed of mticlj of their precious Inlay; the silver 
celling has gone; the Peacock throne [which was pKh 
bably kept here for greater safi^ty in the later days of , 
the empire) was carried off to Fersiii. But there is 
still enough of subdued magnificence to show tiiat the 
repeated inscription on the upper panels some 
justificaciou—If there fs a heaven on the face of fSirth+ 
it 15 this, it k this, it is this/* Thk place forms also 
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thfi very at the splendid und tragic days of 

Miighal rale. Here Shahiakan iDterviewed hh highest 
(uibles 111 aD hU splendour; " Here Nadir Shah and 
Almmd Shah i^cived by thdr imliappy and un¬ 
willing hosts; here the Jnts and Hamthas and EohUlas 
set an eKample for the mntineefs of 1^5^ of disregard of 
everything due to royalty ; here Ghulajn Qadir^ the 
Rohilia, bltoded the emperor Shah Alain: and here, 
in 1803. the latter received his rescuer. IjordLake* 
and conferred high-sounding titles opon him/'* Here 
also the Is^t empefnr prodahned by the tdutineers 
in 1857 and underwent trial in idsBp 
Baths formed an important part of Mughal palaces in 
India. The block of bathrooms to the north of ihe 
Diwand-Khas is singulajiy fine, with its floors and 
basins of inlaid marble. They were not only used for 
actual bathing ; tbcir coolness or their wannlh^ accord¬ 
ing to the season^ aS^orded a convenient place for tran^ 
acting business and for interviews. The heating 
airingetnerits can s dll be traced in the most westerly 

of the TDDEOSi. 

Just to the west of the bolhs is the Moti liasjid 
(Pearl Mosque).t This built by the ptoiis 
Aarangzeb, who desired to have a regular place of 
prayer always at hand. The marble carving is very 

• thUii, PaM aiMt J3y»Brip hy H. (X (Juin Mumy* 

IftK). p^g ao, S» Bito lOS it ttOuI tbt pfnwfflt toI™. 
t TTafr mm* Ur Iultb bwO mHsd for trf wiutfi nuitu 

b B Bpliai4iki PbbH HiMiTEiiQ In ^ Forrt tBUVuir m 

tliBt at Ijftliafls; uld tbrn^ b oBBtf DetM ih* of 

Kqtb^ud^lLa Bi^liiiyAr ILikj (m psfv 11D- 
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diiLste. But the mosque ajJ a wfiole signs ot the 
QUHMiEijig of decadoice, though tile bulging^ uv^r-lai^e 
domt^ urtTL: put up uftEr tkt mutiny to tlie 

stuuUcT donna of copper-^ilt whkb odginalJy stijnriDurUpd 
ihf? building. Northu-ards, on the of ihit wall^ 
stands a fimtiJ matbfe pavilion calit^d tJie Mira Mahal 
h was btiilt by die last yf thr MughaJ kings. 

In UiK nrirth^^^astem angle is the Shah Bur}, btinted 
on the sfputh side by a murble pasiliDn with a cascade 
thruugh whiuh the mtial wat€!r entyrod the falace-i awd 
tnaveised its easicm llity of buildings. To the 
of thb portion of tlut Ime i.s the Hayat Baksh 
To tile nor Eh and soutli of it rtne marble pavdioii^ inm 
which the garden was supplied with water fahiug oiTr 
ciLscades wirik niches m hold camihjs behind the ^tream. 
These pavilions are CniUjcd Sa^van and Bhailon after 
of tlic mtny months. In the middle h a pavilion cf 
r*d sandstone. 

Such is Ihid wonderful of the day^ ol the great 
Mughals. To the of it, across the ch^mp-ds-Mnn, 
stautU the jHima llasjid, contempcprary with the palace* 
Thither ihc envpetors passed in sulemn procession to 
Service^ down the long arcade to tJie Laliore gate« 
across the opi-o space and through the gfrat ttjiimi 
di»r of the mosque. The outside is of red sandstone. 
The central gate higli above the waJL^ of the conci 
and affords a gcMxi example of tile device— a !k!nii“dooie 
pierced hy a portal of mademte diniefisioos—whtfcbyp 
a5 pointed mt by Frrguf^on. the Saracenic aiciiitecU 
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solved the difficulty ol cotnfahuni; a door mat too lofty 
(or its ob^iouii use with the dignity of the portico appio* 
prialc to a. vast building. The walU are colonnadfid, 
tuppeil with dripstone and battlEancnt and Banked hy 
jiaviliQiKd towere. The whole is built upon slightly 
yiMng ground and supported on a high plinth, which, 
with the three broad flights of sieps kading to the thr« 
gates, east, north and south, hdghtcns the eHfct of 
solidity and grandeur of these portions of the building. 
The wesieni side ol the court, however, and the super- 
strpctUTC oi domes an-l minArets, are in coolrast with 
this square solidity nod display the soft contours and 
dreamy lightness generally associaled with Saracenic 
buildings. This contrast has brougirt some criticism 
upon thf mosqae, while the streaky, bulbous dtstoifc' 
and striped tntnarets am regarded as the advaoce- 
guardi of the coming dfcadcnce. But the archiiect 
has in truth produced a hamioaioua whak out of the 
square, unconiproRitsing e^tt•rior, rrllevfd by itsgioer- 
oiis breadth, and the fairylike effects W'hiiii hkHSom 
above iU WltetJier the eye concentrates on the 
tuassitc ontliues and propurlioos of the cxtirior, 
the great Hjufl fouf hundred feet eadi way, or on the 
WBi«n face with its white marble panciling. its domes 
am) its minaret., or whether it takes the general effect 
made lip by these lifVLlntes. tills mosque stands out as a 
great epitome ol lodn-Saracenic art. Its design at once 
lavidi and well-praporticmed. lbs icattixes at once 
imperial in dimensiDtis and blending into a tnagi 
deUcac>‘ oE grace. One other relic of the last of ttii»e 
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great days » the luosque of Zinat MahaJ. in Dariya- 
gaaj. She was a daughter of Aamngaeb and, by her 
tather’s stem caramaiid, condemned, liie his other 
daughters, to celibacy. The nmsqne is a tvpical build¬ 
ing of the age, with striped, bulbous domes. It is 
2inat-ol-Mas«jid-a name which at once records 
the foundress and describes the building as an oma- 
ment among mosqt^es. 



CHAPTER XII. 

DECUNE OF TEE EALFl^E A7JE OF AECHITECri-TKE 

We pass from ihs: gloried of ttiis empixe and its prtiwd 
moauniGiits to its decline and tall. On the death oJ 
AniariBzeb the usoal war ol succession took place, 
HL^ eldest son. Bahadur Shah I, was v-kturiflus. the other 
two sots being defeated and slain. The leign was 
Qiainly remarkaWe tor a rebellion of the Sikhs, who 
became sofflething of a power in the Punjab. Baha¬ 
dur Shah was foUnwed first by Jahandar Shah, i^n 
by Fanikhsiyar. both of whom were murddwd. t 
power feU into the hands of two Sayyid brothers o a 
fcunily dfetinipiished in the imperial service. They 
planed two ephemeral pnppcts on the ihnaae, whose 
combined reigns lasted only a lew moritbs and need 

not be r^ofdcd- * 

Tlie emperor wm Mnlianunssi Shah IL is 

rdgn of twenty^oine years {1719“ ^ ^ 

diies^t calamities. The empb^ ^ piei;^+ 

Jah, the minister, despairing of the condition of _ top, 
retired to the Deccan and set np as a prantic^y in¬ 
dependent ruler at Hyderabad under J“' 

NitanmhMnlk. this resulted in a 

Savyid brothers lost their Uv«. 

Sa^dat Khan, founded the kmgdom of Oadh. ^^rly 
«preseivutiv« of both these IcH. w F 
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sently bt darrsted. notable hjildinga at nitb 

wluch a kind «f nominal ccnnection was miiintaiiied, 
I be Manithas began to organise tJteir eopij neats. The 
degcendanlb of Sbivaji, at first virhiafly and then 
formalty, abandoned all power to the mmister or 
PeaJiwa. >vho n.ifi'd at Poona and was tnorc or less re- 
cognw^d as head of the Maratha eonfrrderacy, wliilt 
Maiathfl chiefs fonnded new prir.dpaliii^tbe 
Caekwar at Baroda, Hglknr at Indore. Sdndia at 
Gwalrar and Bhonslrt at .Nagpur. In 1737 a Miimtha 
ifaid pierced to within a few milea of iJElhi. 


The iiejct misfortiine was tlie inva.“atm of Nadir Shah, 
the ruler of Persia. Instigated, as it is sometime 
asserted, by the Ni*,m*«l.Mulfe and the ruler of Oudh, 
and certainly templed by the wealth and wsaknesi 
of India, he marched through Kabul and Lahote in 
*739. and met the imperial anny at Kninal. near Pimjpat, 
hi ihit gate of Mindu.stan. Otice more tliat strickfai 
field was fought over and once more tiie invader coa- 
quend. The Shall entntd Delhi in company with 
the Mughal cmiaror. M harmony pn-^^ed. 

Bui the report of Nadir Shah's death, followed by a 
minuJt festiltmg in the slaughter of some of his sol¬ 
diers and, some Mly . the narrow escape of Nadir li^ihah 
bi^'lf from a gun-siiot, enraged the Invader or nfford- 
c m thf.. opportunity he sought. He hud come out 
rom the ftefi Paboe, whert* he and the cmprJCir wtrr 
to quell themmulr, and now, sittnig at the Golden 
of RosImn-ud-Dmila, which still stands in die 
ChaudniCbowk, he oniLu-ed and tleliberatdy watched 
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the inhabitMiU. It said that a 
htindr-d thmisand slain; and, when the Mughal 
iaiiperi)r 5 intervention stayed the bloodshed, a 
teuiBtk looting o( the ridi dty took plare. while the 
nias.^crr was repeated on a amallnr scale (our ^ 
Uter Nadir Shah retumal to Persia, lia^niig tohbed 
ttethi oi loot estimated at iour millions sterlinR together 
with Shahiahan-s Peacock throne. Bid 1»s Wtal 
buotv is stated to have been far greater and he gamed 
al» ihe territoriK to the west of the Indus, wdiiclt were 
now peimaiWBtlv felt fiont the Mughal crovi^ A 
fleeting marked the dose oi Muhammad Shdi s 

reign.' t)n tho death of Nadir Shah, an Afghan dud. 
Ahmad Shah Abdali (or Duratii), who henwiu^rd 
plays a large and sinister part in the hbiorj o no urn 
Iwih. had seized Kabul and the sumnmdine tern- 
tones. He invaded India and wns repulsed on the 
Sutlej But the emperor's minister, Kamr-ud-din, feU 
in the battle, and this loss so wrought on Mu^mimid 
Shah that he died. His tomb is in the dargsh of Mzam- 

.Ahlad Shah Alxlidi quickly retumed and obtaii^ 
the cession of the PtmiaU. The new umperor w« also 
niunetJ Ahmad Stmh. Evi'rything was in coniwanft. 

Tltr Rohiilas re^mlted. The emperor wns a playih mg 

between the ri^'driiSi and inlfigura of the arat t.s m 
Oiidb and Uydembad. Tlie reimsunUtivr rd th* 
former. Safdar Jang, a nephew of the flrel kmg of Oud^ 
summoned the Jats of Bharatpur to aid 
Ghizi ud-din, the grandson of the Ni/am, Ghazi-ud- 
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din delcndtd a* 

d«*.ov^ Hat Ua, mpan^ playii* a douHa 

hunself besieged DeiJii with the aid of (Jw Mara* 
Tlie dty surrendered and .^hniRd Shah was 
deposed ojid bJinded. 

Ghaii*nd-din was now the real mler of die oarruw 

prcWonsly assumed 
T ^ intriffued against the master 

^ ed in Altmad Shah Abdali, who entered X^tdhj 
tn 1756. Again the dty was plundered and suffend 
Bat the Afghan chief was net to have it 
^ ha own way; for the aggressive Marathas ocenpia] 
the Punjab, and Ahmad Shah found it nccesary to 
invade India agab in 1759, Gliaai-nd*difi. alarmed at 
his approach, and dreodbg a second betrayiU by the 
empemr, persoaded ^Vbjiigir to visit Pirorabad to see 
a saint who was sripposed to be living there. The 
emptnor enoomiteied, instead of a saint, an assassin: 
and his headless remains were htiried b Humaymi'? 
l^b. Ahmad Shah ogain entered DeDii and recqg- 
nised iUamgir^ soti^ Shah AItoi^ as emperor. But 
the Miiratliaii had set their mind on ihe comidete con- 
^ cst of upper Indio. They possessed themselves of 

vl-. skilfolly led, they might have 

establLdied a Hindu supremacy over all Hindustan 
But they shut themselves up at Panipat-once more 
me field on which the fate of northem Infiia wras to 
ccided, Agab the Jemces of India fouj^t the 
mvader from A^hanfetam Bui this time the latter, 
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who was in the Bulandsiiahr diitrict, aiivanced frem 

the wnth-cast. The vast Maiatha host, cooped id 
town, were uimbVe to pursue their usual Parthian 
taetks. Ahoiad Shah sal doWTi befnn: them till him^ 
CQinpellod them to cotuc out and give h^ hattle. Ah 
day the Marathas seemed on the point of victtny. 
But at ewEiiig Ahmad Shah ordered a charge by fresh 
tn)Of6; the nominal leader of the Warathas was woimd- 
ed and fcO trora his borae; and the whole Hindu 
army ded, sufTeiing terrible sUnghtei in the rctr^t. 

Though the rraiDants oi ih<^ Mamtha host fctirM 
south and their dreams of empire north of the Vindhyas 
wem broken, their activities did not altogether cease. 
Nor did Ahmad Shah himself consolidate any empire. 
His troop toutinied and he had to lead them back to 
Kabul. He invaded India again ax years later but 


did mt reach Delhi, alcantime confusion grew worse 
confounded. The new emptaor was living mainly 
at Allahabad, with the ptiunagc and support of the 
British, who had suddenly acqtiimd enormous influence 
and respnsihilitics as the resnlt of the ballhs of 
tt? 57 } and Btixar (1764). Ht received the 
Allahabad and Kora (provjously part of Oudh) 
pension of twenty-six laths a year from the East India 
Company, upn whom he in turn confc * ^ 

□r fiiL-mcial administmtion of Bengal, Bihar and su^ 
of Orissa as was not in ihe bands oi the Mamthas- In 
1770 he eutcied Delhi, which had long been the cockpit 
oi rival faetiont and was at the moment ocnipi^ hy 
the Mamthas. The Jlaraiha army. however, startc 
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k. pursuit KI.^, U.. ex.nid.,er. 

^ “notable tune these iw parties j,a.it 

the ilanithEis approached Delhi, there i^ers 
^tnb ikimiah® nanx Tughlaqabad and the ittiperiai 
iBtired into the dty. The ody dmng and st^dy 

SSd* JC^ minister. 

»< 1 “ 

- . Ja**' the Sikhs {md the liinhillae 

TIZ °' 

th- protection of Scmdia, who placed a Mniatha isnrj- 

nn ^ appointineiit of minister, 

encamped un the idd* of the 
J^ O^wsHe to the palace. Shah Ak.ti's aUi« meJtid 

Jf ^ i'- ‘»°t on the first i«o necadod* 

urged to depart by promise „ the arrival of troops 
B support ol the wiperor. At the third he was nol to 
k tUoi^, Hr extorted the pc^t of aiinister. tint, 

“ rT" which .a, 

nnt tortlicorniDg. deposed Shah Alam. placing „o the 

81101^ insulted, and finally 

umnio^d (ht emperor into the Di^-nji-j-Kbas ami 

swnra/^t*^ S**’ tnnl pmvioasiy 

bV^lty to Shah Alam, He askd him to mockery 

'* save Thp°t-r r Nothing ■*. replied thcempeitff, 

Hnly Koran betwixt you and me ". The 
M*ratl;as rtturoed, bu, too bte to avert thk tragedy. 
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Thougb empire bad fallcB on c^tI iJinis and thaagb 
this was not the fifst time an emperor had been blinded^ 
tome vwtiges ol ttadition and aanciity stJU attached 
to the person of thr Badshah. The feelinf! of honor 
found expression in die awful tortures and death which 
awaited Ghulam Gadir when, baving ffwi over Salitn- 
garh to the cast of tbc Jumna, he was thrown from his 
hcirse and caught, and in the dark stories which gaihertd 
round hia life and its ending, 

Thr'se things liappeitcd in 17S0* Tlie blind emperor 
continued to reign under the patronage of the Mara- 
thus and to some extent of the Company, But his 
empire was departed, A rhyme was made to ridicuk 
the extent of his jurisdiction. 

i-rom Delhi to Paiam. 

Is the reiilm of Shah Alam,* 

The power hod passed to the Marathas and the 
British, and between these the real struggle lay, 
Uulkar fdl out with the P.-shwa. The latter fled frona 
Ponna but was restored to his throne by fbc British^ 
after he had sign,.-d the tnaty uE Basse in, whereby he 
sacrificed his real intlepcndcnce and guarantewl the 
payment of a British force for his protection, Tlic 
Viceroy, the Marquess of Wellesley, in pumuance ol 
this policy ul subsidiary tieuties. which be regarded 
as the only cure for the turbulent and miserable state 
ol the country, failed in bis e ndcavmF tobnng iwiKt ia 
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Jkn 6 Bimnsla to the same point of viewr. War braltc 
out in 1S03. In the Deccan, the Viceroy-3 bfother, 
afterwaids the Duke of Wdlingtnn, broke the Ataiatha 
power at Assaye. In the north. Genera] Lake, having 
earned the fort nf Aligarh by assault, pushed rapidly 
up the left bank of the Junma and dofeatisd Sciirfia's 
forces at the battle of Dchii (otherwise called Patpar- 
gunj). The battle was a seven; one, fought on the 
eastern side of the river opposite Humayun's tomb, 
among the long grass and swamps which rover that 
place in September, The British were opposed to 
near (oar times their own number, posted ia a good 
prBition, with seventy guns. Ths Maiathas wot 
tempted out by a feigned retreat of the cavalry, while 
the inlantry, concealed in the grass, advanced, poured 
a steady volley at short range into the foe and charged. 
General Lake, whose hmse had been killed under him 
m the action, crossed tlie river into Delhi on tile I4tfa 
September and, in the Diwan-l-Khas, received at Uie 
hands of the old and blinded monarch tlie titles of a 
noble of the vanished empire. 

The decay of architccftire was synchronous with that 
of power. The graves of members of the royal family 
and ol nobles are to be found, somelimea detached, but 
more often in one or other of tlicdargahs described in 
Chapter XiV. The mosques which were erected are 
generally small and. like tie more dabonite of the 
tombs, they display marks of decadence—over-bniboiis 
domes and mm ornament superseding destgn, A 
pTfftty mosque erected in Uie beginning of this period is 
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the Moti Masiid at one of these dargabs. that of Khwaja 
KfUb-uti-din Bakhtiyar Kafci. Another H the Sonnhri 
goldtiJi. pesaibly because, like se^'cral otUer simJl 
mosques in Delhi, it is built of fawn-calaureil stuae) 
Uasjtd of Roshan-nd-daulah, close to the Kotwsth in 
the Chwidni Chowk. This luosque ts the spot whence 
Nadir Shab viewed the tnassacne oif the inhabitants in 

A very interesting relic is the observataty of Raja 
Jai Singh of Jaipor, commonly called the Jantar Mantar, 
built probably about 1724. It is situated a little moPC 
t han a mile southward from the w'all of Shahjahanabad. 
The masonry instruments, some of which w™ devised 
by the Raj a hbneclf r are four- The large gnoinoc with 
two (now partially buried) quadrants is an equinoctial 
sun-dial. The two concave hemispheres were used, 
with the aid of cross-w'ircs which threw their shadows 
on to the curt'cd surface, to ascertain the position of the 
sun and other heavenly bodies. The two cirndar 
buildings, which, like the hemispheres, ate comple¬ 
mentary to one another, are intended for altitude and 
uinuith obtiertiktiops. The cueous *' miied instru¬ 
ment,'' consistiiig of a gnomon witii two semi-circl* 
on either side, was apparently for measuring the 
decimation of the sun and for other purposes- Tlie 
idea of th™ giant astroEomical instruments Is that, 
being immovable and of a sim permitting of mimrte 
measuiements. tlicy are more accurate than small metal 
instruments- The Raja built more or less simPar 
ones at Jaipur itself and af Ujjaiii and Benare s, He 
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died in 1743; *' his wves, concahines and sciiinee 
cspired with him on Us Furtcral pyfi’ 

Goat to the Ajtnet- gate is the tomb of Ghaa-nd-din, 
lather ql Asaf Jah. the fint Ni^am of Hydetabad. nnd a 
nohlc of the dsjs of Aumngieb and of Ills short-lived 
successors. The tomli is in a courtyard baQl nut from 
the tity wall and fortified with a ravehn ia Britiih 
times. Tlic adioiniitg moTriue is fine and the matmal, 
rtd santlstone, goes some way to coimteracf the signs 
of decadence. Ttiese bttildiiigs and the foandatfoii for 
students which still exists in the cncloHure and is still 
kept ap, wiih Goveni merit assistance, us no Angloi. 
Arabic whool. form a pleasant group otid remind ui 
that even in that hard ago there was a respect (or 
leuining and the ^uiel atmospbeiie wh iz-h dcniaijds.'^ 
Ghaxi-ncf-din s tomb aiirl mosque were built early 
in the eighteenth century ^hc died jn 1710), It is a 
coriDus coincidence that, while they recall the 
begiiuung of Hyderabad as a great Stale, a building 
erected not many y’cars later and situated four mils’ 
to the south, just to the right of the Kutb road, is re- 
niini.<¥eiit of another important State that bmke away 
from the empire about the same time* Safdar Jang 
was the nephew of the first king of OmUi. Frr wme 
time minlater of the empeiiDr. he had a ijoor repoUtlan 
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in war (he (kserted bis commaod just before the cn- 
p ooimter with Ahmad Shah. Abdali at the eJos^e of Muhsun- 
mad Shah's reign) and played a smister part in the 
iatrigucs of those troabLous dines. But he trimmed 
bis sails and died, a successful politidan of the age, 
1753 - tomb is the last great Muhammadan 

monument at Delhi, It has been condemned for its 
fuccess of omaioetitation and edeitiinatc structnrc of 
fawn-coloured stone patterned with othe^ hties. But it 
is a htiely proportioned work and in sijte, massing oi its 
component ports and general effect^ stands out superiof 
to anything produced in the previous half-century* 
It is a last expHing cHort. 



CHAPTER XIIL 


BELHT IS BRl-mii DAVS 

It rtrnaiDs to tmat briefly ot Delhi in Britinb dayii. 
For tic story of the city docs pot end with the victoty 
of iBoj. The fierce chiefs Jaswniit Rao lluDraft tJrho 
had at first dissociated himself from the other Maiatha 
powcHi^ Wits still La the Acid. He defeated a Britah 
force £0 Rajputaioi and nnrehed on Delhi- The dty 
was under the control of Colond Ochtcrlony as He- 
sideat^ with Colonel Bum in rpilitary conuuiiUld. The 
force at their disposal was iiiadequalc. The trails were 
niidOPdi. Ordas were received to retire into the Rod 
Palace and await rBiJifoixonicnts- Bum disobeyed 
them. For seven days the Moratha army* greatly 
snperior in oupibers, vainly laumched bombardment 
and assault against the southern w^alJs- They thi^i 
drew ofi, and General Lake anivi^ witli n rehevtng 
force. He hastened after Holkar and completely 
defeated hinL The lecalJ of tlie Murqoess of Wel¬ 
lesley. the revemol of his forftTird policy^ its renewal hy 
Lord Hastings and the final Mamtha war tn 
are beyond the scope of these pages. The only ft- 
cognitioil of the gallant defender survives la the iiajn^ 
of the Bum bastion in ihf* western w'ah. 

I>ellii was placjcd under a RctddtPt, also styled Agent 
to the Govcruor-GeneraJ i later on his place was taken 
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by a Commiisioner, The ejnpuror, who Imd long been 
shorn any real piswer, exercised his titnlar sov- 
cfet^jnty in tlie palace. In 1806 the blind Shah Alam 
di«l and was succeeded by Ahbar Shah II. Thu British, 
aftt r Uie experience of the siege in 1804. rTestoted the 
walls. For Delhi was, as it liad been so ohen in the 
past, tile frontier Inrtress and arsenah gtiarding ihe 
plains of India from possible moir5ions from the Punjab. 

Tliough it is not the bitErtition of this voloitie to 
pursue the architectural history of Delhi through the 
British period, I here arc three bmldinj^ of this time 
which deserve mention by reason, of their a-ssociniioBSi 
Cnloniil James 5 ikimier was a soldier of fortune in the 
Service of Scindia. WTicn war brtik<f out between 
Sdudia and the BritLsh, he kft lUu service of the former 
and raised the famous Slduni't's Horse. It is nar¬ 
rated that, lying wounded on the field of battle, be vow- 
td the building of a church. This ebutch (bb James 5) 
was erected perhaps about iSa 4 ' ^ inside the 
iCji^hTTiir gate. Tlie desigti is P^ladiau, with u good 
dome. It w'os much injured in 1857 and required 
restoration The old metal ball which aiirmountcd 
the dome lies in tbt rhurchyard^ riddled with shnt. 
Berides thn vault of the ftldnncni and the memorial 
cross on the north, inscribed In vari^MS limguag^&s, 
thfire are the graves of Mr, Wibium hraser, the 
elder Sir Theophiins Metcalfe and otbers. In thr 
interior arc many tablets telling nf violent di^th in 

This WOliam Fraser was muidcivd on the Kidge 
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while riding back from the city, where he had been 
dhdae with the Raja of Kiiheogarh. The mutder was 
plujaned by a yonng imwah between wliom and Fraser 
some cause of enmity had arisea. VViJlJani Fraser 
was the bniJder fia iSyo) of the house upon ihe Ridge 
which was afterwards called ilindu Kao's House and 
became weE known in 185^. It is curious tliat the 
name of the Commissioner who was mtirdemd on May 
nth, 1857, was Simon Fraser* 

Another famous house was built at Delhi about this 
time. Three mtanbers of the fanuly of Metcalfe were 
anmected whb Delhi. Lord Metcalfe, who was pro- 
visional Govcmor-CcnenLl for a and afterwards 
Governor of Jamaica and Governor-General of Canada, 
was Rcrident at Deltii from iflii to One of his 

brothers, who inherited the baronetcy, Thomas 
TbeopUilns, held the same post and about rS^s built 
Metcalfe House north of the city, Iranaparting thither 
his pictures and libraiy. In fact the Metcalfs settled 
down here, possessed land attd had a country bnase 
(consisting nf, and built round, a tomb, wfajch, with 
relics of the portico of the house, stiirstands) at tlie 
Rutb. A son. Sir Th cophiJus John Met cajfe, succeeded 
his father as fifth baronet, was {omt Commissioner at 
Dfithi at the outbreak of the mnliny* and nanowlv 
escaped the fate of the other cit'd officers. After 
\mious adventures he joLaed the relieving Brit^ force 
and bocame known for his stem punitive measures. 
Metcalfe Hrjuse wus gutted by Gajar marauders 
during the siigiE and Jong stood a ruia. It was then 
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rebuilt smd is now convmi>ti int^i a chamber for due of 
the Indian Lcghladvc 1*100^. 

In 1837, DU tho death D^ ^^tbar Sbab 11 + Bahadur 
Shah II became Bmperor*^ The presence of this 
scion of bygone power, his partla] jnrisdietion within 
a limiU'd area, and the large number of mernbers of 
the royal family* were a source of embarras^ent to 
the orderly development of administration. On the 
death of the heir-apparent In rfl5§+ the GovcmiDEnt 
of India decided that the eldest son ihoidd be re¬ 
cognised as head of the family, but that *' instead of the 
title oC King and the eatemal signs of Royalty, he shall 
have ihe designs Hon and position of PrincE or Shah- 
yn dnh of the House of Timour ", and in no case was 
Bahadur Shah's favemrite son, MicTa Jawati Batht, 
to be reDognised as the lieir. It was ah^ stipulatc^j 
that the royal family should rnoA'e their abode to the 
Kutb.* 

WTrether this decision had anything to do with the 
outbreak oI the mutiny is a question Probably it 
bad not There were other cans^ which led to that 
terrible episcKlE. The trouble^ kindlod at Meerut and 
there unchecked, quickly spread to Delhi. The tra¬ 
dition of the place and tho presence of the titular 
monarch served as a rallying point for the iatxxs of 
disDcder, 

The eveins of M^y the nth, 1857* sufllcMUy 
well known—-the arrival of the inutincers from Meerut 


• fbHicudi of UlB Ddlii B»14«noj will Apf»liPr {Uharm, i»l l> 
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on the Bela below the palace, the munlerp by ruffians 
qI the palace, of the Conmiis&ionerH Mt. Simon Fraser, 
ihr coUcctor,^ tlie chaplain and t'Aii Ladies in the 
Lahore Gate; the resistance put up by the EurDpEan 
civil residents of the dty, ending In tht 
slaughter of tunny of them and the firing af 
their houses: the giadimi defectioa {with some 
honourable esceptionsj oi the tnieips in the can ton- 
ment and the death of many of their officers; ihe 
gallant defence by nine mea, and eventual blowing 
up of the arsenal; the gathering of women and cMldrcii 
at the Flag Stafi Tower on the itidge and their flight 
northwards toward Ansbahi from tliat scene of terror. 
On the ibtb May the fantiltes ol such of the ^¥hite or 
mixed population of Danyoganj [to the number^ pro¬ 
bably, of fifty-one) who bar] not been kOJedn having 
been con Lined in a small room^ were seated round the 
tank wliich then lay to the west of the Katibat Kliana 
and mossacrcid in cold bloo^] by the empcoor 's servants^ 
They w”ere mostly women and chOdren. 

A small rellcv^ing force was organised fifom the Punjab 
and was joujed by trtiops from Meerut, Thse was a 
sharp encemnter at Badli-ki-Sarai, a few tiortb 

of Delhi, on June tho ^^th. Yet once again the plain 
north of the apex kumE^ by the Ridge and the riv'ef 
formed the field of battle. As the result^ the British 
lorce occupied the northern section of the Ridge, thdr 
sjuthcTli pcKl b^dflg above the depfEssion near K.ishefi* 
gan] and Sahtii Mandi. But it was besieged rather 
than besieging, fnadequate in numbers, unptcvfdod 
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with heavy artiUery. it was unabk to attack the 
5t«rBllien«l by ll»e British after the Maralha attack 
of 1804, altlwaBh more thafl on® S«ipnsi‘ attacks 
apon the city we« pLmned, oriy to be 
'L troop, were camped ou the space between the 
Kidge and the Kajaigarb cana], Th^ wore open tp 
constant attack from the city to the south, bom 
suburb of Sabri Mandi to the soath-wes , horn 
MelcalfE House to the south-wst and ev^ 

Tbe enemy gnns on the walls bar^ Mundi 

on the EidRe. The flanking position of Sabat Mandi 
1 paL^rly troublesome; and duritrR a bea^ 

attack on the July a P«ty of caval^^ {rom thH 

sulnjrb managed to pierce within the Bntisb encamp- 

“lius the tr«.f« lay during the heat of Jime and the 
rain oi the monsoon^ Cboleiu wns constantly prevail 
and carried o5 the comnmndcr, benci^ Bama^, th 
previous commander, General Ansoo. 

S same diseu« previous to the battle of 
Meimtimcin the palace there wasmueh 
emperor bad at first tried to stop tlie entry of 
He*^ distressed by their invarioa of ti>e 
Kbas. their demands of pay and the 
,hcy sometimes treated him. He 
,hon to leave the city. But 

nuaded aod probablv even thought should t 

power So be called the «poys his Sahadun. da ^ 
Ztea lewaitU to those who brought m h«tdi 
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English and made a poem uiiging the faithful to oblaih 
victor),' Ml the day of Id, A mutineer of the name of 
Muhammad Bokbt Khan was really in commauif. 
Gradually reinlbrcemeRts amv-ed at the Ridge anft^ 
though the enemy also were reinforced, the British 
sained ground to the cast of the Ridgo, The aege- 
tnim was now on the way, A laigo force of the enemy 
ntov'ad nut to the westward to cut it off. General 
Wilson, who was now in command, was aware of this 
and sent General Nkhokon to intercept the 
Ho found them posted at Najafgarh, some foimeen 
milea away, and charged them out of their positimu 
capturing most of their artiUety', The siege-train 
arrived early in September. Preparations began for 

the bomhardnicnt and the assault on the uoithcm wall 
qC the citj^ 

This wall is flanked on the west by the Mori bastion. 
Towards the raisteni end is an angle contaiaiug the 
Kashmir gate, the shallow projection enfiladed bj' the 
Kashmir bastinu, whence the wall again rnns for about 
yarda in an east-nortb-eastcrly dircctian to the 
nver and coda in the Water bastinu. Tliree batteries 
o breaching guns were canstructed, more or less 
opposite the three bastions, that bi front of the Water 
lotion (known as the Custom Mouse battery) befog Jess 
tfo^n 300 yards from the wall. Breaches were effected 
to the Kashmir and Water bastions. Early on 
bcpteitiber the i 4 tb, the assaulting parties ods'^anced. 

wo Won ihiDQgh tlic breaches. A third gained the 
Kashmir gate which bod simultaneously been blown in 
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by a small explosion party. Nkholson. who had W 
Que of the slomting columiis, started tom c n 
Guard just within the Kashmir gate, to clear t^c V . 
Ifc made his way to the Mori t«sdon, tyed to the 
left along the inside oI the western wail and then 
receit-ed a mortal wound. A fourth coVumi. 

10 the w«t. with a view to the oaplu^ oi^e su^ 
of Kishenganj. faded in the attempt. The cav alry 
WHO ctnploved in goaiding this flank ; for an attati 
on the camp, while most of the BritUh troops who m 
the fighting might have had serious ^ults. 

Street fighting followed the assault and continued for 
six daj-s. at the end of which the whole aty was 

“oTle seventh day after the assault Hudson of 
tiodson's Hon* secured the peiMu of the emperor, 
who hud taken rrfuBer with armed foiiowers, at Huma- 
yun's tomb. The day after be again visited the^ tomb, 
captured two of the sons of Bahadur Shah and, when 
near tlie Delhi gate of the dty. feaimg (w 
l^ed) a rescue, shot them. The next y » ' 
died of his wound. 

Dius ended an incident in the historj' of Delhi to 
v^uch this bald narrative can do but fectdc justice, 
me hardships which the troops sufiered. tUeu co^ 
(md their endurance under the prolougetl ^ttacte of 
a more numerous enemy and ternbk dL^, 
ably told in more detailed narmtives^ The total Bn 
fo® (and this term 

troops who pfay-cd so gallant a part m the uperatmus) 
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ntnubered at the time of the assatilt only §,7^3 of a|j 
tania; and of these nearly 3,0™ w«u in hospitaL It 
was little fons that stormed the deep ditrh and ihe 
foible walk, in face of a determined and desperate 

The nc.« year the emperar's trial toot place in tlic 
rwim-i-Khas. He was foond guilty of abetment of 
*dx;llinn and murder and of other charges and was 
deported to Rangoon. Thus ended the Mughal 
dy-nastj', which, tor the past hundred vtafs, had been 
no more than a name, l, the same year the rule 
of India passed to the British Crown. On January 
isi, 1S77, Queen Victoria was proclaimed Einfffess of 
Xndm in this imperial dty. S imilar terrmonka took 
place on the accesekm of the Iwd sticcettJing sovereigns. 
But, oil the last of thsc occasions. His Majesty came 
to Delhi in person to sliow himself to the people and 
antiannccd the dty as once more the capital of India. 

A tragic ^’(nt was the attempted assassmation of 
^rd Hardingc, as he was proceeding along the Owndui 
Cbowk to the Red Palace on Dccfmbcr the igia, 
formally to receive the new imperial dty {rom the 
Lientenaui-Covemor af tlie Punjab, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

TilE &HKIK£:S OF 

Tite studcni of tht tnonnniBnU ol Ddbi is liable Lo 
find the shtints. or dargali?, a trtflu ptnazlmg and irritat¬ 
ing. The hufldings are sometimea cnowdL-d together, 
so that it is difficult to get an idea either of the plact; as 
B whale or of the individual roonnincrtts. The dweUifigs 
of custodians cluster around. The mind is confusi-d 
bj' the explanations of guides, fhe names of itmny 
of those who lie buried in the encliHUn: tun unfamiliar, 
jTrt obvionsly revered. The oKliitecture eichibits the 
characteristics of difieODni atj-les. Side by ade with 
some grave or relic of the fourteenth centui>' are 
interred notables of the aineteenth, Occaaonafly a 
tomb erected ctntutiffi ago has betn reconstmctMl 
through thf care of the pious npon the lal«t 
and most decadent mode!®- this reason it 

has seemed best to give a brief separate de- 
soiption of the better knorvn ol these sOnines, though 
outstanding building, such as the mosque at 
Xizam-ud-din have alfo been noticed tn their prupef 
plarr. Savir for such builrfm^, the iirtcrest of these 
dargahs is historic rathut than arehitectiiraJ. They 
were sQOglit after as bariol places by Huperom who 
did not derire, or could not alciid. the isolatod splen¬ 
dour of a mausoleum. by tncmbcfs of the royal family, 

trj 


ckv praofe ol tlu style and the age. Douhllcs tba* 
was oiiee an open court; but ibis Jkls been croniM 
up with the tottib of the saint himself and with those oi 
Jalianani Begum, the omperor Muhjiiufiiad Shah (ilu. 
ghal’. and othera. This overcrowding of tlie daigah and 
the labyrinth of dwcUingB on the cast side go far to 
destroy ilie cflect of Hie splendid mosque and the tomb 
of At^h Khan (sen page 75) ; and the divas into 
the saint s tank, and attempts to turn attentian to the 
golden ctip which still hangs untouched ihretigh the 
centuries in the middJe nave of the mosque, or to the 
motha-of.pearf inlay in the tomb itself, combine to 
disturb the toood in which this place of ready beanti- 
fnl and sotrmvful things shoiiJd lie examined. 

After the mosque, which is the fimst builiiing of 
the group, the second is the beauti/uj polychromatic 
tbmh of Atgali Khan, the miiiista' of Akbar, who 
was murdered by Adham Khan {see page 75). It 
is a square building, the dome snpporlerJ on a drum, 
the walk of red sandstone largely covered with 
carved marble and patterned lile-work. 


The third is the Chausaih Khambe, or hall of siaty* 
four pilJais, built by Atgah Khiin-s son, Biirta Aia 
Kokiltasb, as a gtave-yard lor himself, his bTOtheis 
and otluja of his clati. It is to the east of flie daigah 
and fortunately outside the crush of buildings wiiich 
eu^uz^ the saint s tomb. It in no sense resembles 
a burial place, being a dat-roofed pavilion of pale gray 
It jg fittely piopartioned, of astonishingly 
per ret masoiity and is rendered very elective by the 
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bea.iity of its pnsportttjns, its matciiaJ and tie 
geometric patterns on the wull>. 

ITie utlier buildings, thoiigh of lustoriq interest, 
afi for the most port ttioclern and without great architeo’ 
tural value. In adtiitloii to the higtily ornatB tomb 
of the saint,* there is a swenteenth century lamb of 
the poet. Amir Uhnsm, a cotiteinpocary of Nizom-nd- 
din. Tlic simple grave of Jahanam Begum, dfluebter 
of the emperor Shahjahan and tlie compmiion of Ws 
impriBonment, is famous for its tarsiati inscription. Let 
nothing but grass cover my grat'e ; for that is the cove- *-* 
ring meet for the lowly ". Other graves are that of 
the emperor Muhimimad Shah (^fughal). during 
whose rdgn Delhi was Backed by Nadir Shah , and 
that of Jahangir, son of .^khnr II, the last emperor 
bqt one. 

Roshan Cbinigh Delhi lies half a mife to the south- 
east of the sontli-easteni enmet of the riimed walls bl 
Siii. and within the circuit of Jahanpannah- It Is the 
da,; g;.h of Na^-nd-din Mahmud, who was generally 
called Rofihan Cluragh Delhi fthe Bright Lamp of 
and. os jnst stated, was a disdpltf of Nizommd- 
din Aulia. He died during the reign of Filor Shah 
Tughlaq, who is supposed to bas^e built one ol the gates. 
The tomb is not impnssive, Thi.' tmcfosuiv is occupied 
by a village. The most strikiit g feature is the westcni 
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face oi the waJI of the enclg&urt?, boilt on the ed^ 
the water-course which u&od to how through Mirham- 
mad-ibn-Tu^hlaq's duice. Thhi wall is cumparativelF 
roodem, having been built in 1729. Among the other 
biuldings which it coa tains, besides the saint^s temb^ 
is the alleged tomb of Bahbl small, square 

bmidmg mth plaster-covered walls, a dome at each 
comer and a Icftier one in. the middje. It is lamTOiiiid^ 
ed with liiildings on all save the west side, which 
happens to be the least interesting side; hence il 
^is difficult to examine its features. Theie Is an uxler- 
nal dripstone supported on brachet^ miind the otbejr 
three sides, with white plaster on which arc the remains 
of fine mouldings It bears same characteristics of 
the Lodi period, but does not cojifoitn eiLhcr to the 
square or to the octagonal tombs of that time. If it 
is the tomb of B^ilUuh who was no despicable mlcr, 
fate has served him meanly in the matter of his 
burial.* 

These three dargahs lie to tho south of Sbahjohai]* 


* Th& Tilb^twiii Raalian HLIurtigh tWIHll ifony tiiat tJip tftiuti 
of UaliJol Lodi a thfiiv *tid U k in williin 

tikfi nun-f'd Wftlk af SirL Thcrq k m lu*^ It niktiikc j Eut LQ tfui 

oE 3hiih|mr, bt3t t^icm k iio nhiaCFii vaijjiOH that Tfr u Bahlsri 

vnd It k alk|^ bj Uia ptcihplD of tiEui^puT to bo cLaE, of 4 
Ac Jn ii pioTiocia tlii iinjdiinti£^.>d lomb At KiiAJt]4if 

ii iud Eu be BnhloL'i t cf tldi IhptniA iMr piiwf. The LilqvWsa 
o( i^EUAg«rx iho mcTiiijneitlA UiAt iUrruuiid Ltiowj b p^infJ- 

viifeaty ind mireuAlittA, hui ’nmy ordinAriU' knoir tbt iomb &f i 
nAi kh a h .. 'l^liesadflstion of (bk loEtib k dOAbmil *thI it AiFimzi -oot 
uMikc-lr BWibtl bi not buriedi ui. TicTti-i *t aIJ. 

I do not fwomtiiBitd iLt; rkltjur to tMld b-. 4^1 trtopi u 
to rLjittrtll CkiiAgb DoUiL Tbs trtmp ofit tbp Eidtlt k Jkui^ ind 
l 4 uiro ii Tiwy Uttk to m «t Iho mil of it 
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abod. To the north, just whOT the end of Ridge 
dips down into the Jumna and di^appcai^^ them is a 
iourth, wkicbf in its solitude and simplidtyr fc^nns a 
strong contrast to those described. This is the tomb 
of a less knoViTL saints Sliah Alam^ who lived in the 
time of Fin>i Shah Tiighlaij, The enclosure contnuii 
a thn^-damed mosque, the tomb of the ^mnt and a 
domed entry. It so happens that a± the same spot and 
in the same period a bridge was boDt over the Najai^ 
gwh Canal to cariy the road running northwards* As 
the fame of the ^oint wus not sufhdent ta tempt tht' 
great odes of succeeding dmes to lay their bones at his 
shrine, the plane is not overlaid with later stractures 
and has preserved its unity of st^le and its origiiml 
form. SevemE? and noadDmedH like other htiildijlgs of 
that age, it yet presents a reatfuJ and satisfying 
picture. 

The bridge at this dargah is an iiripiiessive stTUCturu 
with its narrow’ arches aod buttressed pieis. Its 
style bespeaks its antiquity* There are severe other 
old bridges at l>clbi. The Sath Pulah at Kbirki 
(see page 6o) is not a bridge^ though it may have been 
usfld as such in addition to its main purpose as a dam 
and tt sluio?;^ Three bridges of later constroetion 
(probably of Akliar^s time) span the stream that runs 
by Sikandar Lodi's toinbr Tlie tme idose to that tomb 
possibly carried the mad from Firo^had to Old Delhi' 
The second^ near Nixam-nd-flin^ may have led to Jaban- 
paniuUv The third and largest^ known as the &aiab 
PiiMi (twfh'i^piered) bridge, si 31 carries the M ultra 
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road. These later bridges were ornamented with 
colttmns riam^ from the buttresses* • 

There are other burabgrotmcls at Ddhi, besidra 
those of ancient times. The three European cemeteries 
contaia the firaves of some whose names will Jive. In 
that outside the Kashmir Gate, w^ithin sight of the 
breach which he stormed, is a simpk slab '’ of marbl# 
which briefly tella of the victory and death of NicholsoUp 

fl The Aih. PKlah mt SikMoilitr t^tU'i totiib lua mwi 

I3b dotcn. Sa liie niupb^m ihm nmMwvm m do npt 

wtTBipiind wltli tjaii nitniilwr f>f Az^hn, Tlwy {vroiuUf iudimli 
ih« plm ar site iho pu» ot iovnTl M>]a n&inp 






CONCLUSiOK 


Thrxr elte some wbo assert that tlic history qJ India 
is not worthy of study—a monotonons Found ot con- 
quest, ephemeral greatness, revolt, bloodshed and decay, 
which carries man to no higher stage. They 
can point to the fact that, during the six hufHired oijii- 
sixty-four years with which these pages arc mainly 
concemed, hfty-six sidtans sat on the throne of DelhJ, 
and that, out of the lorty-two of ihese who cait be sidd 
actually to have mlcd or reigned, at least ten were 
murdered^ two died in battle, two were blinded and a 
large number were deposed. \Miat signs of progress 
can we bo|>e for or discover in this aimless tak of 
liular^ and of blood ? 

Obvious answ^ers might be found in the Roman 
drainatist’a diettan of the kinship and interest which 
pervTide all human things; in the cloud of witnesses 
w'hose \t]lames, devoted to the chronicling of India's 
stt)r>\ testify to the absorbii^ nature of the snb|ects ; 
and in the basic tmtb that, despite re volution and 
rdapse, the bistofy of mankind exhibits on the whole on 
asemt to better things. But a still more obvious 
retort 15 at hand In the reverence due to m civilisation 
which has left os some of the noblest of man^s mnnu- 
ments in stone* Even if there were no other reason 
which made the tal-e dl Delhi worth the tdiiogj the i 
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exist^znce of these awe-iiiapirmff relics wotild dictate 
the mrravelling of the mysteriefi which lie behind 
their walls. 

To-clay those bulLdings rest in peace. The palace 
and the piEJsque of Shah|ahan stand in the open spaces 
of the dty^ shorn Indeed, save at rare intervals, of the 
pomp and ceremonial which once frequented thcui^ 
but with dicir red battlements sturdy as ever and 
their marble pavilions and domes bathtid in the same 
^fivcrlasting sunshine. Tlie battered walls hear no 
cannon save those of salutes, and the mouldejing 
river front fuims delicate pictures under the shade 
of garden-trees. In the plains to the south, the 
sterner moatunents of the early d3Tiasties rise from 
the wooded plain or from among green fields of wheat* 
oats and tobacco, where the only sound that breaks 
the silence is the creak nf the wooden wheel and the 
swish of the Water as geutle-eyed oxen pull the bucket 
from the urigalion'welL Yet, looking on them, we 
can conjure np again the stream of agrtatHKl life that 
once swept through them and picture the shadowy 
procession of herce sultans, their cnidties and their 
wickednesses and the resolute sw'ay by which they 
kept rough order through wide and turbulent lands, 

Harr! by* a new city is graduirily rising On the slope 
o£ Raisina, destined to edipse the massive walls of 
the Tdghlaqs and the dtream-^like palaces of Shah- 
jahon. It dings to the rock}" Kidge that through the 
tenturies has gnarded the narrow galew'tiy into the 
plaiiLs of Hindustan. 
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APPENDIX IL 

Buiidings arranged acccfding 

If time is limited^ the best w&y of seeing the fnonnmeots i^jong . 
roads lU, TV and V is to take road III one day, omitting moati* 
mcnts 6^ ^and possibly SDaie othef^; and to drive out the same way 
on another day, turn to the east at Old Delhi and take roads IV 
and V^omitting monuments 62 and 35. Moiinments 57, zi and g. 
which are incladed in route II, may also be convenietitiy seen on« 
the return from road V, if they cannot be seen on the day when the * 
other buildings in Shahjahanabad itself are visitecL 
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